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KATE HENNESSY. 
Conclusion. 

Anp Kate Hennessy ! how did she bear the astounding intelli- 
gence of her lover's fate! 

When the first shock was over, she threw herself at the feet of 
her father and besought him earnestly to allow her to go to the 
prison and take a last farewell of Carmody, before he was hurried 
away for ever from her sight. Hennessy was for a long time inex- 
orable ; but at last, yielding to her entreaties, he consented to ac- 
company her to Limerick. They arrived at the jail, the door of the 
cell was thrown open, and the distracted girl flung herself into the 
arms of her betrothed. 

Kate Hennessy had been remarkable, in her happier days, for a 
degree of womanly pride and delicacy not often found in her sta- 
tion; and this maiden coyness and reserve, or “‘ way of keeping 
herself up,” as her compunions called it, was owing less to her 
father’s rise in the world, than to the peculiar sensitiveness and 
shrinking modesty of her own disposition. But now—all was for- 
gotten—lost in the overwhelming sense of her misery : but yester- 
day she would have blushed to acknowledge, even to herself, how 
dear he was to her—and now, in wild despair, she clung to her 
lover, and clasped him, as though the frail arms that were wound 
so convulsively round his sinewy frame could shield him from those 
that would tear him from her. 

Scarcely less bitter was the emotion that heaved the breast 
against which her small head was pressed, while her long black 
hair hung over it in neglected masses. Carmody strove “in all the 
silent manliness of grief” to subdue his own anguish, that he might 
minister consolation to her. He saw her tearless agony, and words 
of comfort rose to his lips, but they died away in the vain effort to 
give them utterance. He could only return 

* that ling’ring press 
Of hands that for the last time sever, 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness, 
When that hold breaks—is dead for ever!” 

The painful interview did not last long; for Hennessy, anxious 
to put an end to the scene, the effects of which he dreaded for his 
daughter, separated, with cruel kindness, the unhappy lovers, and 
half led and half carried her out of the prison. 

The sun rose brightly on the harbour of Dublin, gilding with its 
beams the waters of the bay that danced and sparkled in the cheer- 
ful morning light. ‘The hill of Howth, its outline veiled in mist, 
and the rocky and barren sides alone visible, lay stretched like a 
huge monster of the deep sleeping on the surface of the waves. 
The inhabitants of Kingstown (or Dunleary, as it was then more 
generally called) were going forth to their daily avocations ; and 
firmly anchored close by the shore, a sentinel pacing its deck, lay 
the hulk, ur prison for convicts under sentence of transportation, 
its black and ungainly mass a blot on the fair face of the shining 
waters. 

But the principal object in the scene, and that to which all eyes 
were now directed, was a stately ship that had come into the harbour 
the evening before, and was moored in the deep water opposite the 
Howth light-house. Alas! how few of those that admired her gal- 
lant bearing and gilded prow, as she lay like a queen, in the offing, 
thought of the vice and wretchedness that were soon to be put 
within her, or reflected that the breeze which was to fill the sails, 
now flapping idly against the mast, would be loaded with the groans 
and sighs of hundreds, made widows and childless by her depar- 
ture: she was the transport-ship, arrived to convey the inmates of 
the hulk to their final destination. 

The supply of water and provisions for the voyage had been put 
on board at Plymouth, and nothing now remained but to remove 
the prisoners into it. For this purpose numerous small boats as- 
sembled under the stern of the marine prison, and were soon filled 
with the convicts, who were guarded by soldiers and heavily ironed : 
a precaution it was found necessary to take, from some instances 
having occurred of men in a fit of desperation leaping into the 
sea and attempting to swim on shore, and thus effect their escape. 
All day the boats continued plying between the hulk and the trans- 
port-ship, and the shore was crowded with persons looking on at 
the removal of the convicts; some of whom, hardened offenders, 
showed their contempt of punishment by shouting, singing, and 
blaspheming, on their short passage across the bay ; while others 

remained sunk in a gloomy and sullen abstraction. 

Close to the water's edge, and aloof from the groups of idle 
gazers on the quay, there stood a female figure wrapped in a blue 
mantle, the hood of which was drawn closely over her face. Her 











shoes were soiled and travel-stained, traces of fatigue and anxiety 
were on her pale, worn countenance, and her sunken blue eyes were 
riveted on the transport ship. Who could have recognized in that | 
solitary and forlorn figure the pride of her native village, the | 
darling of her old father’s heart, the beautiful, the envied Kate | 
Hennessy * 

It was indeed she. Listening unly to the dictates of her affection | 
and her despair this young and timid girl, who had never in her 
life been farther from her home than the city of Limerick, had | 
braved the dangers and fatigue of a journey of upwards of a hun- 
dred miles, and travelled alone and on foot to take a last farewell 
of him she had loved “ so long, so well.” She had not communi- 
cated her project to any one, for she well knew her father would 
have opposed it ; but, packing up a few clothes and the little money 
she had, in a bundle, she had stolen out of her cottage in the dead 
of night, and commenced her pilgrimage. 

Had she not been absorbed in her own sorrow—gricf is of all 
feelings the most selfish—she would have seen, as she stood now 
on the shore, that many were there scarcely less wretched than 
herself. It was indeed a pitiable sight, and one that would have 
moved to sympathy a breast the least alive to the sufferings of its 
fellow-men, to see the groups of disconsolate women and children, 
and old men, their “ gray hairs bowed down with sorrow to the 
grave,” that were assembled on the beach. Many of these wretched 
creatures had come from very distant parts of Ireland, having shut 
up their houses, and, accompanied by their whole families, begged 
their way to Dublin, to see their friends before their departure. 
They were allowed to go alongside the ship after the convicts had 
been removed into it ; and these latter, each in charge of « senti- 
nel, were permitted to come upon deck for a few minutes, as their 
names were called out by their friends from below. The bay was 
now covered with boats freighted with these melancholy cargoes 
of sorrowing relatives, and many and affecting were the scenes that 
called forth the sympathy of the beholder. 

Here, a young woman with a child in her arms, whose innocent 
and smiling face presented a touching contrast to the grief-worn 
countenance of its mother, was standing by a half-filled boat, and 
offering the fare, the treasured twopence, which she had kept sacred 
through all the assaults of cold and hunger for this purpose, to the 
hard-featured Charon, its proprietor. 

“ Ay, this will do for yourself,” sulkily replied the boatman, 
“but where's the twopence for the child? You don't think I am 
going to take him for nothing.” 

“Oh,” sobbed the woman, “’tis all—all I have, it is indeed ; and 
hard enough it was for me to keep that same, an’ we starving. I'll 
hold the baby in my arms, sir, I will; an’ he wont take up any 
room at all; but let him over, for the love of heaven; his poor 
father’s heart is bound up in him.” 

“Fool!” growled the man, ‘tas if the lump of a boy wouldn’t 
be as heavy in your arms as anywhere else in the boat. Pay down 
the money for him, I say; or if you don’t, lave him there behind 
you on the quay, and don’t be keeping me waiting when there's 
good money to be earned elsewhere " 

**T haven't it, indeed I haven't it!’ exclaimed the poor creature, 
“ this is the very last penny I’m worth in the wide world ; but, oh! 
sailor dear,” she added, throwing herself at his feet and clasping 
his knees, “if you have any pity in you, think o’ the wife that’s on 
your own floore this day, an’ o’ your child at her breast, and do take 
the both of us to the ship, an’ let the father, that's going away over 
the salt say. get one look at the boy he'll never see again. Do 
now, sailor dear, an’ may the blessin’ o’ the miserable be with you 
wherever you go !"” 

“Take your hands off o’ me, woman!” muttered the hardened 
wretch, “I gave you your answer already.”” And he jumped into 
his boat and pushed it from the shore. 

Farther on an old gray-headed man sat on the ground, rocking 
his body to and fro, while the big tears trickled slowly down his fur- 
rowed cheeks. A bundle lay beside him, and the knot of the old 
coloured handkerchief of which it was composed having come un- 
tied, the contents, a few oranges, some gingerbread cakes, and a 





little packet of tea and tobacco, were exposed to view. A gentle- 
man passing by stopped to inquire the cause of his grief. ‘‘ Ah, 
sir,” he said, “ my only son is over in that ship! I don’t complain ; 
he deserved it. God's will be done! By dint of pinching an’ de- 
nying myself, I had scraped together as much as would buy these 
little things in the bundle for him against the long voyage. I kept 
barely the twopence to carry me over, an’ when I got to the ship, 
they told me he had been called up already on the deck this morn- 





aboard. His turn was over—they couldn't let him up again.” 

The gentleman was much moved at the distress of the poor old 
man. He took out a crown piece and laid it down before him ; but 
money, that powerful alchemy which turns into joy so many of the 
woes of life, was of no avail in this case. The old man probably 
had never seen so much at one time before, yet he looked on it 
with indifference. He took off his hat, and returning the silver to 
the gentleman, said, respectfully, “1 humbly thank you, sir, for 
your kindness ; I hope your honour wont be offended at my giving 
back the money ; but,” he added, in a faltering tone, * I’m think- 
ing I'll not live long enough to spend it.” So saying, he rose and 
walked away, leaving the bundle on which he had lavished all his 
hoardings on the ground behind him. 

The day was far advanced when the desolate figure of poor Kate 
attracted the attention of a weather-beaten seaman on the beach. 
He went up to her, and said, in a rough but good-natured tone— 
An’ is there nobody in the ship yonder you'll be wishing to see, 
my young woman” Kate tried to answer, but the words seemed 
to stick in her throat, and her lips only moved. 

“T've got a snug little skiff o’ my own moored out there,” con- 
tinued the man, “an’ I'll take you over quiet an’ asy by yourself, 
if you wish it ; for you seem a dacent, modest young woman, an’ 
maybe wouldn't like to be mixing with them poor ersythurs in the 
boat beyant ; only spake the word, an’ }'ll take you across to your 
father or your sweetheart, or whoever he is, in less than no time = 

* O thank you, thank you kindly !" exclaimed Kate, in faltering 
accents, ** but—but—he doesn’t expect me.” 

* Och, that makes no differ in life, not the laste,” said the good- 
natured sailor. “I'll give him a hail for you when we get along- 
side, an’ he'll be up on the deck when his turn comes, never fear. 
Come along then, an’ cheer up, my good girl; never spoil your 
purty face with fritting ; seven years will be soon going over, an’ 
what are they to a young cratur like you that's little more than a 
child, heaven bless you !" 

The poor girl's lips quivered, and her cheek grew pale, as she felt 
how fruitless was to her this well-meant consolation. Her kind 
friend succeeded in procuring for her a few precious moments’ in- 
terview with Carmody. It was an unhoped-for blessing to the un- 
fortunate young man ; and his wonder at seeing her there, so far 
from home, alone and unprotected, was great, as might be imagined. 

When the last sad parting was over, and the good-hearted old 
sailor had returned with his charge to the shore, he proposed taking 
her to his cabin, where he said his wife would give her a hearty 
welcome ; but she declined his friendly offer, and resumed her sta- 
tion at the water's edge, unwilling to lose sight for an instant of 
the vessel that contained all that was dear to her upon earth. That 
| whole night and the next day she continued her unwearied watch, 
| heedless of the cold blast that blew from the sea, or of the spray 

that washed over her delicate form, unused to such hardships. She 
gazed with breathless anxiety on all the preparations for sailing 
that were going on in the ship, and every successive heave at the 
anchor made by the seamen, as their deep and prolonged cry re- 
sounded along the shore, seemed to rend her very heart-strings, for 
she knew they were loosening the only tie that still bound her 
lover to the land of his birth. At length the arrangements were 
completed, the sails were set, the anchor was weighed, and amid 
the shouts and waving of hats of those on the quay the gallant ship 
quitted her mooriags— 


* And calm and smooth it seemed to win 
Its moonlight way before the wind, 
As if it bore all peace within, 
Nor left one breaking heart behind.” 


| A “breaking heart” indeed was hers who followed with strain- 
| ing eyes the lessening sails, till they seemed but a speck on the 
| horizon, and at last finally disappeared. Then truly she felt that 
her lover was gone—gone ! and for ever; and with the bitter con- 
| viction there came a few blind tears, the first she had shed since 
|,Maurice’s apprehension, which forced themselves painfully to her 
eyes, and fell so big and so burning, that they seemed to scorch the 
cheek down which they slowly rolled. Her nerves, which had been 
wound up to an unnatural pitch for the effort she had made, now 
that the object was attained, became suddenly unstrung, and worn- 
out with fatigue, and faint from want of food, she sank down on the 
beach in a state of exhaustion. The tears, which hitherto had 
seemed congealed into a frozen mass that weighed upon her heart, 
now flowed more freely, and she wept long in silence and bitter- 
ness—for real grief is seldom vehement in its expression. The 
thought, too, of her old father, and of what he must have suffered 
at her sudden disappearance, came into her mind, and in ber re- 
morse for her unkindness towards him, and keen self-upbraidings, 











ing in a mistake for another man, and that the same person was 
only allowed to come on it once, by reason of there being so many 





even Meurice Carmody was for awhile forgotten. She rose, deter- 
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mined to employ the remnant of her failing strength in seeking out 
the abode of the old boatman, who she hoped would put her in @ 
way of getting back to Limerick, for to return on foot in her pre- 
sent weakened state was impossible. 

Michael Hennessy was sitting at his door in the evening, listen- 
ing to the condolences of a kind-hearted neighbour, who was sym- 
pathising with him in his affliction, and devising new means of re- 
covering his lost child. 

“ Where's the use in talkin’,” replied Hennessy, bitterly ; 
“« where’s the good in it? Sure an’ sartain I am that my old eyes 
i'll never light on her again in this world. Ah! Parcell, man, if 
you had seen her that evening when they tould her about Carmody ; 
she wasn't like herself at all at all; she that was so tinder-hearted, 


ike rain i isfortune lit upon a neigh- | 
sens bestia tom goed orl 4 | is an impressive and affecting thing to come unawares on a funeral 


hour; the never a tear, good nor bad, came over her cheek that 
night, only she walked up an’ down the floore looking for all the 
world like the image of marble that's in the chapel in Limenck be- 
yant. I'll tell you what it is, Dan, she wasn’t in her right mind that 
same evening ; and listen here,” he said, grasping his friend’s hand, 
and lowering his voice while his frame shook with a sudden agita- 
tion, “tis the waves of the Shannon over that can tell the tale 
we're a wanting to know ; an’ twas the old castle that was look- 
ing down upon her death-struggle—t’was an awful high tide that 
night !”" 

» Purcell could make any reply to this dark insinuation of 
the father’s, they were startled by a shriek from the old women who 
had kept Hennessy’s house since the death of his wife. She had 
been weeding potatoes in & field behind the house, which com- 
manded a view of the road, and now came tottering towards them, 
her eyes dilated and terrour in every feature. She was crossing 
herself vehemently, and muttering over the usual prayers and ex- 
pressions used when anything supernatural had ben witnessed. 

Hennessy and Purcell exchanged looks of mutual intelligence. 

A winding of the road brought the object of her affright before 
their eyes ina few moments. A pale emaciated figure was seen 
moving slowly towards the cottage, and at the sight—the appari- 
tion of his departed daughter, as Hennessy firmly believed it to be 
—the old man uncovered his head and knelt down before the door 
of the cabin. The movement roused a little terrier dog, poor 
Kate’s favourite, which had been sleeping at his feet ; the faithful 
animal instantly recognized the advancing figure to be his lost 
mistress, aud uttering a short bark, or rather cry, of joy, sprang up 
and flew to meet her. 

‘Ha! did you mind that ?” exclaimed Purcell ; “ look out, man 
—look at the dog. The never a dog, or any kind o’ baste, would 
run that way to meet what wasn't a living mortal! Rouse your- 
self, Michael, avich ! do now,” he added, shaking Hennessy by the 
shoulder, as with clasped hands and fixed eyes he gazed on the ap- 
parition—his lips apart, and his whole countenance of an ashy 
paleness—“ sure ‘tis your daughter herself, an’ not her fetch, that’s 
afore you. If it was one from the grave, I tell you that dog would 
know it the first, an’ there isn't a corner in the cabin would be dark 
enough for him to creep into.’’* 

It was no wonder that the corpse-like and way-worn appearance 
of the once-blooming Kate should have been mistaken by her father 
for a visitant from the “land of shadows.” She was scarcely able 
to entreat his forgiveness, in faltering accents, before she sank at 
his feet in a state of insensibility. ‘They laid her on her bed, and 
from that bed she never again rose. Fatigue of body and anxiety 
of mind, the bitter blast that had pierced through her thin cover- 
ing the long niglit she had watched on the pier at Kingstown, and 
the still bitter pang that wounded the truest heart over which 
mantle was ever folded, had done their cruel work on her delicate 
frame. 

The evening before she died she called her father tc her bedside, 
and said in a broken tone, as she laid her thin white hand on his 
shoulder, ‘ Father dear, I feel I am going, and that I haven’t many 
hours before me ; and I wanted, afore I'd be gone entirely, to thank 
you for all the kindness you’ve shown me from the cradle up until 
now, and more especially for forgiving me,what I done that 
night ; indeed. indeed, I did not know what I was doing at the 
time. And, father dear, there is one thing now that I have greatly 
on my mind; it is very foolish and weak, but I don’t think I could 
die easy if—if——” 

“Spake out, my child,” said the father, as she paused and hesi- 
tated, “and if there is any thing in the wide world Mick Hennessy 
can do to please you, why, he'll do it, asthore, with all the veins 
of his heart.” 

“ Why I was thinking, father—but indeed ’tis only foolishness 
in me ”’—and a crimson flush, like the last streak that colours the 
horizon before all is lost in the darkness of night, passed faintly 
across the cheek of the dying girl—* I was thinking I could die 
easier if you'd promise me, father, that when they’re taking me 
home they'd carry me round by the little well under Carrigover, 
an’ lay me down for just one minute on the spot where poor Maurice 
stood that night we had the conversation together. I know ’tis 
great folly,” she added with a faint smile, “and you'll blame me 
for being so weak, but I’ve set my heart upon it ever since I took 
ill, an’ I know, father, you'll not refuse me.” 

Poor Hennessy could only motion his consent by signs, his heart 
was too full to speak ; and Kate, exhausted with the effort of speak- 
ing so long, sank back on her pillow. 





* The effects of apparitions and supernatural objects on animals are well 
known to those versed in superstitious lore. 








The rites of a country funeral in the south of Ireland are simple 
and affecting. There is something singularly wild and plaintive 
in the national funeral cry, particularly when heard from a distance, 
and its melancholy cadence swells on the ear as it is borne onward 
by the breeze. Then the shrill wailing of the female mourners, 
and the deep solemn bass tones of the men, as they take up in turn 
the mournful chant, (that most heart-thrilling of all sounds, when 
a man in his sorrow “ lifts up his voice and weeps,”) are blended 
together in one sad chorus. There are few that can view unmoved 
the pause that takes place when the procession arrives at the gate 
of the church-yard, and the immediate relatives of the deceased 
kneel round it. The funeral cry is suddenly hushed, and a pro- 
found silence succeeds to the voice of lamentation, broken only by 
a stifled sob or groan from those who are bent over the coffin. It 





| at a moment like this: to see that vast concourse of peuple all si- 
| lent and on their knees, as though some magician had waved his 
wand over them and tumed all to stone ; the men with their heads 
uncovered, the thin gray locks of age streaming in the breeze, and 
tears running down many a hardy and sunburnt cheek, while every 
lip moves in prayer. It is an imposing and a touching sight, and 
he who feels it not as such, may, to quote the words of an old writer, 
“go home and say his prayers, and thank God for giving him a 
heart that is not to be moved by the griefs of others.” Wher the 
short prayer is ended, the coffin is taken up again by its bearers, 
the whole assembly rises, the men put on their hats, and the fune- 
ral cry is resumed, and continues while the body is being carried 
three times round the church, and until the grave is filled up and 
the head-stone placed.* 

The funeral of Kate Hennessy is still remembered by those who 
live in the neighbourhood of Carrig O'Gunniel. It was an unusually 
crowded one, for she was universally admired and beloved. A white 
pall, thrown over the coffin, and strewed with flowers, was held at 
the corners by four girls of the village, her most intimate compa- 
nions, all in white dresses, which they had borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring farmers’ wives for the melancholy occasion. ‘Two more, 
also in white, walked before the coffin, and carried in their hands a 
garland of flowers, which was to be laid on the grave. 

The shades of evening were gathering round the old castle as 
the funeral procession paused, in compliance with poor Kate's dy- 
ing wish, at the little well at its base ; the sun was approaching the 
horizon, and tinging the clouds with the thousand glowing hues 
that she had so often watched in her evening walks with her lover ; 
before it sank behind the distant hills, its last red beams had gilded 
the sod that covered her humble grave ! 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


ECONOMY IN A FAMILY. 

Tuere is nothing which goes so far towards placing young people 
beyond the reach of poverty, as economy in the management of 
their domestic affairs. It matters not whether a man furnish little 
or much for his family, if there is a continual leakage in his kitchen 
or in the purlour, it rans away he knows not how, and that demon 
waste cries more, like the horse-leech’s daughter, until he that pro- 
vided has no more to give. It is the husband's duty to bring into 
the house, and it is the duty of the wife to see that none goes 
wrongfully out of it—not the least article, however unimportant in 
itself, for it establishes a precedent ; nor under any pretence, for it 
opens the door for ruin to stalk in, and he seldom leaves an oppor- 
tunity unimproved. A man gets a wife to look after his affairs, 
and to assist him in his journey through life, to educate and pre- 
pare his children for a proper station in life, and not to dissipate 
his property. The husband's interest should be the wife’s care, 
and her greatest ambition carry her no farther than his welfare or 
happiness, together with that of her children. This should be her 
sole aim, and the theatre of her exploits in the bosom of her family, 
where she may do as much towards making a fortune as he can in 
the counting-room or the work-shop. It 1s not the money earned 
that makes a man wealthy—it is what he saves from his earnings. 
A good and prudent husband makes a deposit of the fruits of his 
labour with his best friend ; and if that friend be not true to him, 
what has he to hope? If he dare not place confidence in the compa- 
nion of his bosom, where is he to place it? A wife acts not for her- 
self only, but she is the agent of many she loves, and she is bound 
to act for their good and not for her own gratification. Her hus- 
band’s good is the end to which she should aim—his approbation is 
her reward. Self-gratification in dress, or indulgence in appetite, 
or more company than his purse can well entertain, are equally 
pernicious. ‘The first adds vanity to extravagance—the second 
fastens a doctor's bill to a long butcher’s account—and the latter 
brings intemperance, the worst of all evils, in its train. 
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* The custom among the lower orders of Irish of visiting the graves of de- 
parted friends ‘to weep there,” for months, often years, after their decease, 
is a very touching one. The writer of this sketéh remembers once witness- 
ing an affecting instance of this kind at the little church of Kilkeedy before 
mentioned. It was on a Sunday, before service ; and the carriages that 
brought the congregation to church were arriving. A grave, not a recent 
one, for it was mossy and grass-grown, lay close to the path by which the 
people were passing, and on it, by the tall head-stone, was kneeling in an 
upright position, and quite covered by her long blue mantle, a female figure. 
She was perfectly motionless, and quite undisturbed by the scene around, 
usually an attractive one in a quiet country village. The writer stood for 
some time watching her picturesque and statue-like form, apparently as 
still and breathless as the object of her sorrow that slept beneath. On 
coming out of church, she was on the very same spot; not a fold of her 
cloak had been stirred, How far more affecting was her silent grief, as she 
knelt over the remains of some loved one; and how much fitter monument 
for the dead than “storied urn or animated bust,” or all the costly ceno- 
taphs that wealth erects to the memory of the departed ! 
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COMBATS OF ANIMALS. 

Ar one of those sanguinary exhibitions of animal combats I wit- 
nessed a contest between a buffalo and a tiger ; the buffalo was ex- 
tremely fierce, and one of the largest of its kind. It commenced 
the attack by rushing towards its adversary, which retreated to a 
corner of the arena, where, finding no escape, it sprang upon the 
buffalo’s neck, fixing its claws in the animal’s shoulder, and lacerat- 
jing it in a frightful manner. It was, however, almost instantly 
| flung upon the earth with a violence that completely stunned it, 
| when there appeared a ghastly wound in the side, inflicted by its 
| antagonist. ‘The conqueror now began to gore and trample upon 
| its prostrate enemy, which it soon despatched, and then galloped 
round the enclosure, streaming with blood, the foam dropping fiom 
its jaws, its eyes glancing fire, occasionally stopping, pawing the 
ground, and roaring with maddened fury. A small rhinoceros was 
next introduced, which stood at the extremity of the arena, eyeing 
its foe with an oblique but animated glance, though without the 
slightest appearance of excitement. The buffalo, having described 
a circuit from the centre of the ground, plunged forward towards 
the rhinoceros, with its head to the earth, its eyes appearing as if 
about to start from their sockets. Its wary antagonist turned to 
avoid the shock of this furious charge, and just grazed the flank of 
the buffalo with its horn, ploughing up the skin, but doing no serious 
mischief. It now champed and snorted like a wild hog, and its eyes 
began to twinkle with evident expressions of anger. The buffalo 
repeated the charge, one of its horns coming in contact with its 
adversary’s shoulder ; which, however, was protected by so thick 
a mail that this produced no visible impression. The rhinoceros, 
the moment it was struck, plunged its horn with wonderful activity 
and strength into the buffalo’s side, crushing the ribs and penetrat- 
ing to the vitals; it then lifted the gored body from the ground 
and flung it to the distance of several feet, where the mangled ani- 
mal almost instantly breathed its last. The victor remained sta- 
tionary, eyeing his motionless victim with a look of stern indiffer- 
ence ; but the coor of his den being opened he trotted into it, and 
began munching some cakes which had been thrown to him as a 
reward for his conduct in so unequal a contest. 





THE WEDDING FINGER. 


There are few objects among the productions of art contem- 
plated with such lively interest by ladies, after a certain age, as the 
wedding ring ; this has been the theme for poets of every calibre ; 
for geniuses of every wing, from the duckling to the solar eagle. 
The mouldy antiquary can tell the origin of the custom with which 
it is connected, and perchance why a ring is round, and account for 
many circumstances concerning the ceremony of the circlet, on the 
most conducive evidence, amounting to absolute conjectural de- 
monstration. Amidst all that has been said and written in reference 
to the ring, I believe the more lovely part engaged in the mystic 
matter, the taper residence of this ornament has been neglected. 
Now this is rather curious, as there are facts belonging to the ring 
finger which render it in a peculiar manner an appropriate emblem 
of matrimonial union. It is the only finger where two principal 
nerves belong to two distinct trunks ; the thumb is supplied with 
its principal nerves from the radial nerve, as is also the fore finger, 
the middle finger, and the thumb side of the ring finger, whilst the 
ulnar nerve furnishes the little finger and the other side of the ring 
finger, at the point of extremity of which a real union takes place : 
it seems as if it were intended by nature to be the matrimonial 
finger. That the side of the ring finger next the little finger is 
supplied by the ulnar nerve, is frequently proved by a common 
accident, that of striking the elbow against the edge of a chair, a 
door, or any narrow hard substance ; the ulnar nerve is then fre- 
quently struck, and a thrilling sensation is felt in the little finger, 
and on the same side of the ring finger, but not on the other side of it. 


EFFECTS OF CHANGE OF AIR ON HEALTH. 


Dr. Robertson, in his “ Popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen,” 
makes the following useful observations regarding the effects of 
travelling on the health :—‘ The change of air, which, in cases of 
comparative health, I would especially advise, is that embraced in 
constantly moving from place to place, taking av much personal ex- 
ercise as possible. ‘To taste all the pleasures which the best and 
most healthy of all kinds of travelling affords, you need not leave 
your native land. Itis this sort of travelling, (walking on foot, as far 
as it is possible or convenient,) this total removal from ordinary and 
every-day habits, this constant exercise, this continual change of 
air, which does most good ; that, if the man is in moderate health, 
gives vigour to his system, freedom to his limbs, and clearness to 
his mind, which will, like magic, uproot many a case of long-con- 
tinued dyspepsia, and cause many a chronic disease, threatening to 
degenerate into something worse, to be no longer felt. Change of 
air may be too great, but it cannot be too frequent, if the powers 
of the system are not materially impaired. ‘Travelling, and espe- 
cially pedestrian travelling, presents, among its many other points 
of excellence, this ina remarkable degree. It acts directly on the 
mind as well as on the body. I am satisfied that if the measure 
were tried in cases of hypochondriacism, in cases of incipient 
insanity, many a one would be restored to his reason, his family, 
and his friends. The effect of such travelling cannot be sufficiently 
estimated. It would enable many an invalid, by a cheap rate, to 
show ‘clean bills of health.’ I think that few will say the prescrip- 
tion is not palatable.” 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 





MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 





CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


No care or thought of the future appears at this time to have dis- 
turbed the gayety of Christina. During her stay at Brussels she lived 
with royal magnificence, lavishing immense sums in gifts to priests, 
poets, courtiers, comedians, and parasites, until the ready money 
she had brought from Sweden was nearly exhausted. She then 
turned her thoughts towards Italy. She had received the most 
pressing invitations from the pope to take up her residence in his 
capital ; and at length, on the twenty-second of September, 1655, 
she quitted Brussels to proceed to Rome. Her suite consisted of 
about two hundred persons, principally Austrians and Spaniards ; 
there were also four Swedish gentlemen of quality, and two ladies 
of honour ; the latter more for show than use, as the queen neither 
noticed them nor required their services. : 

At Frankfort Charles the Second and his brother, then exiles 
from England, visited her incognito: she refused to receive them 
openly lest she should give umbrage to Cromwell. From Frank- 
fort she proceeded to Augsburg, where, on being shown the table 
at which her father had dined after the battle which made him mas- 
ter of all Bavaria, she burst into tears. car ee 

At Inspruck she repeated more publicly her abjuration of the 
Protestant faith, and was solemnly received into the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Several of the archdukes and others of the 
imperial family, and a great number of the German nobility, had 
assembled at Inspruck on this occasion. Here, as at Brussels, her 
conversion was solemnized by banquets, balls, illuminations, and 
comedies ; and such was the pomp and magnificence with which 
she was surrounded, that Christina, a queen and a philosopheress, 
was dazzled and turned giddy. She was heard to — with evi- 
dent and childish pleasure, ** O, che bella! bella!” eantime her 
own deportment was not more decorous than formerly. On the 
evening of the same day on which she had made a solemn profes- 
sion of faith in the cathedral at Inspruck, she was taken to a comedy 
prepared for her amusement: “’Tis but fair,” said she to those 
around her, “that you should treat me to comedy, after I have 
treated you to a farce.” 

After a stay of eight days at Inspruck, she continued her jour- 
ney, being everywhere received with the honours due to rank, and 
gazed on with wonder and curiosity. On the nineteenth of Decem- 
ber, 1655, she made her public entry into Rome, mounted on a white 
horse a@ la cavaliére, and surrounded by all the principal nobility and 
clergy : she was conducted amid incessant discharges of artillery, 
and with every mark of honour and of triumph, to St. Peter's, 
where she was received and confirmed by the pope, and had the 
honour of kissing his slipper. We are told that the Roman ladies 
were extremely astonished at the masculine attitude and dress of 
Christina, who entered Rome, not as a convert and a penitent, but 
rather as a victorious empress, triumphing as the conquerors of old ; 
but on being told that she had made war on the king of Denmark, 
they thought her amazonian appearance perfectly natural. When 
the festivities with which her first arrival was celebrated left her at 
leisure, Christina took up her residence in the Palazzo Farnese, 
and spent some months in visiting the curiosities and antiquities of 
Rome, and in receiving the compliments of the learned men and 
the various academies. 

It appears, that after the first sensations of excitement and inte- 
Test were over, the Romans began to view their new visiter and 
proselyte with more wonder than approbation. Her extreme levity 
—not exactly of conduct, but of language and manner—scandalized 
the people ; and the haughty indifference, and even contempt, with 
which she treated the nobles and the women of the highest rank, 
gave great offence. Her tranquillity and her independence were 
daily troubled by the dissensions of her household amd the want of 
money. Her revenue from Sweden was not punctually paid ; and 
instead of the learned leisure, the pleasures, and amusements in 
which she had expected to indulge, she found herself beset by vex- 
ation and difficulties, such as she had never anticipated, and which 
her proud, careless spirit was ill calculated to endure. She wrote 
from Rome to Ebba Sparre, and although she would not confess her 
mortification and disappointment, the melancholy tone of her letter 
forms a striking contrast with that which she had written from Brus- 
sels a few months before. Soon afterward she was seized with a 
dangerous disorder, from which she recovered with difficulty. 

In August, 1656, on pretence of escaping from the malaria, she 
left Rome and proceeded to Paris, whither she had been invited 
by the French court ; to defray the expenses of this journey she 
was under the necessity of pawning her jewels for twelve thousand 
ducats, so low was she reduced in purse and credit. The king of 
France sent the duke of Guise to receive her, and commanded that 
everywhere the same honours should be paid as to a crowned head ; 
so that her progress through the French provinces, from Marseilles 
to Paris, resembled a triumphal procession rather than a journey. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who met her at Fontainebleau, has 


left us, in her entertaining, gossipping memoirs, an account of her | 
interview, and of the person, dress, and manners of Christina at | 


this time: she was now in her thirteenth year. “I had heard,” 
says Mademoiselle, ‘* so much of her bizarreries, that I was afraid 
lest, on seeing her for the first time, I should have laughed in her 
face ; but though she astonished me beyond measure, it was not ina 
manner to provoke a smile. She was of a small, slight figure, a 
little deformed, with light eyes, an aquiline nose, a large mouth, 
fine teeth, and a very expressive countenance: her dress was a 
short gray petticoat, faced with gold and silver ; a flame-coloured 
doublet, also laced with gold; alace cravat, and a black hat, with 
a plume of feathers.” Her manners were course and masculine ; 
she swore commonly, laughed loud, astonished Jemoiselle de 
Montpensier by throwing her legs over the arm of her chair, and 
was sometimes seized with strange fits of absence, from which she 
wouid recover as from a dream. While they were looking at some 
fireworks, one or two of the rockets fell near them. The princess 
started and shrunk back; on which Christina laughed without cere- 
mony, saying that for her part she knew not what fear was, and 
that there was nothing she so much longed for as to be present at 
a battle ; that she should not die content unless this wish was grati- 
fied. She professed an unbounded contempt for her own sex; and 
her conversation, though full of vivacity, was so eccentric and au- 




















dacious that it put even men out of countenance. On the 8th of 
September she made her public entry into Paris ; she was received 
on this occasion with all the honours due to her as a sovereign, and 
all the chivalrous gallantry which was then the fashion in the French 
court, and was supposed to be due to her as a queen and a woman. 
She was preceded by a body of a thousand cavalry, and was her- 
self mounted on a superb white charger, in her usual masculine at- 
tire, and with pistols at her saddle-bow ; by her side rode the Duc 
de Guise ; and fifty picked men of the roval body-guard, and fifty 
of the king’s pages were in attendance on her person. ‘There was 
also an immense number of the nobility mounted or in carriages ; 
while an innumerable multitude of people, collected together by 
their own curiosity as well as by the king's proclamation, rent the 
air with shouts, and regarded her extraordinary appearance and 
amazonian dress and deportment with an astonishment not un- 
mingled with admiration. Christina, who, with all her philosophy, 
appears to have been childishly susceptible to excitement, looked 
round her with extreme self-complacency. It was the last time 
that she was destined to wear her regal honours publicly. At the 
gate of Paris she was met by the Mareschal d’Hdpital, who con- 
ducted her first to the church of Notre Dame, where a solemn Te 
Deum was performed ; then to the Louvre, where she was lodged 

and entertained with truly royal magnificence. ‘The same day 

she was visited by Henrietta Maria of England, the nobility, the 

principal clergy, and a deputation from the French academy. After 

remaining at Paris three days, during which time she was absolutely 

besieged by addresses, visits, public speeches, and honours and 

flatteries in every form, she set off for Compeigne, where the 

court then resided. On the road she dined and slept at Chantilly, 

where she was met by Cardinal Mazarin. Here the young king 

and his brother mingled incognito with the crowd who surrounded 

her, and were introduced by the cardinal as two gentlemen of 
rank: but the penetration of Christina was not at fault ; she im- 

mediately recognised them, and addressed the king as ‘* Mon frére,” 

but without otherwise designating his quality. It is remarked, as 

an instance of her singular power of fascinating those whom she 

wished to please, that Louis, who was only nineteen at that time, 

and timid in all female society, and as shy as excessive pride and 

a consciousness of his own neglected education could make him, 

was won by this philosophical amazon. She placed him at his ease 

by the frankness of her own manner, and by some well-timed com- 

pliments ; and from the first moment, they conversed together 
with mutual pleasure. After this interview, the king galloped 

back to Compeigne. 

The next day Christina proceeded on her journey, accompanied 
by Cardinal Mazarin, and a few leagues from Compeigne was met 
by the queen-mother, Anne of Austria, the king, the princess, and || 
the chief persons of the royal household. ‘The interview took place 
at the house of the Mareschal de la Motte-Houdancourt. Chris- 
tina was attended by the Duc de Guise and the celebrated Duc de 
Rochefoucauld. She had no suite, except two or three persons 
hardly above the rank of menial servants. ‘ Herself alone,’’ savs 
Madame de Motteville, ‘composed her whole court.” The same 
lady, who was an eyewitness of this interview, which she describes 
in her memoirs with many picturesque circumstances, confesses 
that at the first glance the Queen of Sweden not only surprised 
but almost terrified her. In truth we can easily imagine that 





























Christina, with her various eccentricities of dress and manner, and 
her total disregard to decorum, must have appeared in the eyes of 
a lady of the bedchamber in a magnificent and ceremonious court 
as nothing less than portentous. On this occasion she had on a | 
black wig, considerably disordered by the wind, and all awry on 
her head ; her complexion appeared coarse and sunburnt ; she had 
no gloves, and her hands were so dirty that the original colour 
could not be distinguished ; she wore a shirt and a vest, after the 

masculine fashion, put on very negligently ; and a short gray petti- 
coat, embroidered with gold and silver; she held a riding-whip in 
her hand. Whatever might have been the amazement of Anne of | 
Austria and her court at this strange apparition, for which no pre- | 








vious description could have prepared them, courtly etiquette for- 
bade the slightest expression of it. ‘The king himself, the most fas- 
tidious of men, took one of those unlady-like hands and led Chris- | 
tina forward into a saloon, where a splendid collation was served. 
The two queens, with the king and monsieur, sat down to table, | 
and the court stood round gazing on the stranger with unrepressed 
curiosity. Madame de Motteville observes, that after the first half- 
hour her sentiments changed, and the same person whom but a short 
time before she could have mistaken for ‘‘ une Egyptienne déver- 
gondée,” she could not help considering with interest, and even 
with admiration. 

The next day, when she appeared with her wig newly frizzled 
and powdered, her hands ouned, and her dress adjusted with some 
regard to feminine propriety, she made a more favourable impres- 
sion. Anne of Austria, on retiring to her chamber, confessed to 
her ladies, that though she was at first alarmed and disgusted, she 
could not resist the vivacity of Christina’s manners, and the odd 
fascination which hung about her. 

"Twas thus Christina every heart alarmed, 





Awed without virtue, without beauty charmed ; 

Strange fancies still, and stranger flights she had. } 

Was just not ugly, and was just not mad. | 

During her stay at the French court she had suffigient tact to 
avoid appearing pedantic; she talked well upon every subject, 
and rallied those around her with much liveliness. She contrived 
at the same time to keep presumption at a distance ; and uncrown- 
ed and unattended as she was, and in spite of a wry wig and dirty 
hands, “elle faisait Ja maitresse partout,” and put all etiquette ont 
of countenance. After staying a week at Compeigne she returned 
to Paris, where she remained till the beginning of November, and 
then set out for Rome. Her departure formed a curious contrast 
with her reception: she travelled in a hired carriage with a few 





attendants, and her expenses through France were defrayed by the 
king. It is said that she was suspected of a wish to captivate 
Louis, with a view of marrying him—a design so preposterous 
that we cannot believe that she entertained it fora moment. But 
the suspicion was enough to make the queen-regent and the cardi- 
nal hasten her departure. 

Christina returned to Rome; but the remembrance of France, 
and the gayeties and festivities which had distinguished her recep- 
tion there, the honours which had been paid her, and the curiosity 
and admiration she had excited, had apparently left a strong im- 








pression on her fancy. 
(To be continued.) 





SELECTED POETRY. 


FANNY GREY. 


“Well, well, sir! So you're come at last ! 
I thought you'd come no more : 

I waited, with my bonnet on, 
From one till half-past four! 

You know I hate to sit alone, 
Unsettled where to go: 

You'll break my heart, I feel you will, 
If you continue so!” 

*“ Now pray, my love, put by that frown, 
And don't begin to scold ! 

You really will persuade me soon 
You're growing cross and old. 

I only stopp'd at Grosv'nor gate, 
Young Fanny's eye to catch : 

I won't, | swear I won't be made 
To keep time like a watch !” 


** It took you, then, two hours to bow ! 
Two hours! Take off your hat ; 
1 wish you'd bow that way to me ; 
And apropos of that— 
I saw you making love to her, 
(You see I know it all !) 
I saw you making love to her, 
At Lady Glossop’s ball!” 
** Now really, Jane, your temper 
Is so very odd to-day ! 
You jealous, and of such a girl 
As little Fanny Grey! 
Meke love to her! Indeed, my dear, 
You could see no such thing : 
I sat a minute by her side, 


To see a turquoise ring!" 


*“T teli you that I saz it all, 
The whisp'ring and grimace, 
The flirting and coquetting, 
In her little foolish face. 
Oh! Charles, 1 wonder that the earth 
Don't open where you stand— 
By the heaven that is above us both, 
I saw you kiss her hand !” 


* I didn't, love! Or, if I did— 
Allowing that ‘tis true— 

When a pretty woman shows her rings, 
What can a poor mando! 

My life, my soul, my darling Jane! 
I love but you alone ; 

I never thought of Fanny Grey— 


How tiresome she is grown ! 


** Put down your hat—don’t take your stick ! 
Now prithee, Charles, do stay ! 
You never come to see me now, 
But you long to run eway ; 
There was a time, there was a time 
You never wish'd to go, 
What have I done, what have I done, 
Dear Charles, to change you so '” 


“ Pooh, pooh, my love, I am not changed, 
But dinner is at eight ; 

And my father’s so particular, 
He never likes to wait. 

“‘ Good-bye,” Good-bye! ‘ You'll come again ‘” 
“Yes, one of these days!" 

« He’s turn'd the street, | knew he would— 
He's gone to Fanny Grey's!" 


WHY DON’T HE COME? 


Why don't he come! He promised me 
He surely would be here ; 

And pa and ma are out to tea, 
For once the coast is clear. 

I wonder what he wants to say’ 
When last his leave he took, 

He ask'd me twice at home to stay. 
I wonder how I look? 

Oh! why I'm almost out of breath ! 
Suppose he asks! what then? 

I'll certainly be scared to death, 
I'm so afraid of men! 

I think I'll have him though, at last, 
But first I'll answer, no! 

For many a girl by hurrying fast, 
Outstrips her tardy beau ! 

O! here - comes—his step I hear— 
And now he'll soon begin ; 

I would not for the world sppear 
In haste to let him in. 





LINES WRITTEN IN A GARDEN. 
O come with me, dearest! the daylight is fled— 
Let us wander awhile in this Eden of bloom, 
While the stars breathe their orison over our head, 
And the night-gale is rife with the garden's perfume. 
O! ‘tis sweet with the one that we doat on to rove, 
And to pause in a scene of Elysium like this ; 
To mark the dear eyes that are beaming with love, 
And to win from the lip that breathes music, the kiss. 


O come with me, dearest ! the moon's tender light 
To fairy-land changes the landscape around, 
And the hush and repose of all nature to-night, 
Sheds a calm o’er my spirit, as soft as profound. 
Here, forgetting the world, I could pass away time, 
Jn one pure golden dream of enchantment with thee, 
Till our spirits together those bright hills should climb, 
And be blended in bliss with the holy and free. 


at 
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Miles— Pas- 





Southey—Aristocratic poets and list. 
toral song—New work— The Queen— Court gossip. 

I mentionep in my last that the poet Southey, in conse- 
quence of severe indisposition, was not again likely to appear be- 
fore the world in a literary capacity. I regret to state that it is 
now said the dreadful affliction of insanity has befallen him. If 
true, this is terrible, for death itself seems light in comparison with 
the humiliating spectacle of such “a noble mind o’erthrown” as 
that of Southey’s. And yet it is not strange. 


wrought brain,” as well as the over-taxed strength of body, will 
give way at last. It is Crabbe that makes the fine remark on the 


slight division, the frail boundary, between life and death—intellect | 
and idiocy. “A little artery may burst ; a small vital chord drop | 


its office ; an invisible organ grow dormant in the brain, and_all is 
over!” And truly may the language of the same great writer, in 
continuation, be applied to Southey—‘* Of the ten thousand vital 
vessels, the minute, intricate network of tender-framed machinery, 
how long have they wrought without destroying the machine! ‘The 
many parts necessary to being, how long have they been held in 
motion! Our hours are miracles!” 

Southey, next to Scott, was the most voluminous writer amongst 
the race of great men now fast disappearing. He was a hard stu- 
dent, and the stores of knowledge and of learning which he had 
amassed in the course of a life of laborious reading were truly and 
literally “‘ prodigious.” Even amongst those best acquainted with 
his habits of close and laborious study, 

** great the wonder grew, 

That one small head should carry all it knew ;” 

and this knowledge was, in many cases, as rare in quality as it was 
vast in quantity. The intimate information evinced of the customs 
and mythology ef Hindustan in his ‘Curse of Kehema” is, of 
itself, a marvel; and his “‘ Thalaba,” “ Last of the Goths,” “* Ma- 
doc,” and “ Joan of Arc,” the scene of each of which noble poems 
is each laid in distant countries, and at remote periods of time, 
each evince the same deep and intimate acquaintance with the his- 
tory, manners, customs and society of the past. 

As a prose writer too of ‘ English undefiled,” Southey was al- 
lowed to be unequalled. His biographies of ‘‘ Nelson” and 
** Wesley” —the hero of Trafalgar and the founder of Methodism! 
are perfect models of this class of composition; and to his ever- 
fruitful pen has the “ Quarterly Review ” for years been indebted 
for some of its best papers and most subtle criticisms. ‘‘ The Doc- 
tor,” likewise, the most eccentric work since ‘‘ Tristram Shandy”— 
a work replete with beautiful and vigorous pictures and passages, 
but overlaid with prodigious stores of book-learning—is also gene- 
rally attributed to the poet ; and, taking the supposition for granted, 
that the work of itself is almost sufficient to account for the sad 
calamity which has befallen him in his declining years, the mind 
must indeed have been ‘“‘o'er-wrought” in the accumulation of such 
a mass of heterogeneous matter. 

Southey has never been so generally popular as many of his great 
contemporaries, but, like that of Wordsworth, his popularity is a 
growing popuiarity. The glowing and passionate tales of Byron 
and the wild romantic legends of Scott carried all before them, 
and threw less exciting and showy writers into the shade; yet 
Southey and Wordsworth “ fit audience found, though few "—that 
audience has greatly increased of late years, is increasing, and will 
continue to increase. Their works, to be sure, will never suit the 
mere frivolous reader who takes up a book purely for excitement, 
amusement, or as a last refuge from ennui; and though it must be 
confessed that both err occasionally, as Byron wittily says, “a 
little heavy, though no less divine,” yet no man even pretending to 
an acquaintance with literature dare pass them by; and it may 
truly be affirmed, that those who are unacquainted with their works 
are unacquainted with no inconsiderable portion of the noblest out- 
pourings of human intellect, and with some of the purest gems of 
poesy in the English language. 

As I have unintentionally got involved amongst literary matters, 
I may as well complete this letter with the ordinary gossip and 
lighter matters of the day. Poetry has long been aristocratic, and 
“kept the best society,” and for a good many years now has more 
affected the peer than the peasant. You are of course aware that 
most of her majesty’s ministers have been convicted, if not of poe- 
try, at least of rhyme. The leader of the Commons wrote a tragedy, 
and though it is not very Shaksperian, vet it might puzzle many 
who eneer at it to do better—Lord Morpeth, Lord Mounteagle, and 
a few others, are ‘ album” and “ annual ” men—and even the free- 
and-easy Premier is known, amongst his numerous flirtations, to 
have also flirted with the Muses, though no one pretends that he 
ever carried matters to any culpable length. Still some literary 
bantlings have been laid to his charge, which, as they were rickety 
and illegitimate, he has endeavoured to smother, and with some 
success, only his political enemies at times figuratively throw his 
sins in his face. His lordship, however, cares as little for such 
charges as he does for the bishop of Exeter. He appears to be one 
of those men who upon philosophic principles will not be put out 
of their way. 

In the Commons poets and novelists are as “ plentiful as black- 
berries ;” and M. P. is quite an ordinary addition to author. Amongst 


We cannot evade || 
or avert the moral and physical laws of our being, and the ‘‘o’er- || 








the principal novelists stand Bulwer and Benjamin D'Israeli; both 
the author of “ Pelham” and “ Vivian Grey ” have conspicuously 
and notoriously failed as speakers ; Bulwer, however, has hed the 
good sense to give over, but D'Israeli, who, like the hero of his best 
effort, wishes to be clever at every thing, still continues to spout 
away amidst a confusion of noises such as could only have been 
equalled at the building of Babel. Grantley Berkeley and some 
more have also achieved their—* just published, in three vols. 8vo.” 
etc. In the dramatic line we have Bulwer again and Talfourd ; and 
‘as for “ gentlemen poets,” such as Swefyn Jervis and Monckton 
Miles, they are “‘too numerous to mention.” I suppose you will 
| have had the latter gentleman’s verses on the departure of Fanny 





ful diamond pin as a present on his birthday—how the careless 
Prince lost the present of his ladye-love—how Windsor Castle 
was turned upside down in seeking for the precious bauble—how 
it could not be found, and how the Queen could not sleep o'nights 
in consequence thereof—how at last it was picked up in the 
painting-room—and finally, how her majesty, ‘her eyes beaming 
with ecstasy!” replaced the pin in the bosom of the Prince with 
her own fair hands! This may be called “ The Tale of a Pin.” 
The Queen, who is said to be a most industrious reader of the news- 
papers, must he sadly annoyed at the ridiculous degree of publicity 
given to every little domestic incident. However, she cannot help 
herself ; and if she were to take to her bed and lie there, the 
fashionable penny-a-line-monyers would report her conversations 





Elssler for America printed in all the papers on the d tic side 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Miles has recently published a neat volume, 
small in bulk and unpretending in character, which contains many 
| really good things. Asa specimen take the following 
PASTORAL SONG. 
I wandered by the brook-side, 
I wandered by the mill— 
I could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still ; 
There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird, 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 
I sat beneath the elm tree, 
I watch’d the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer 
I did not feel afraid ; 
For I listen’d for a footfall, 
I listen’d for a word, 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 
He came not—no, he came not—- 
The night came on alone— 
The little stars sat one by one, 
Each on his golden throne ; 
The evening air past by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirr’d, 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound [ heard. 
Fast silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind— 
A hand was on my shoulder, 
I knew its touch was kind : 
It drew me nearer—nearer— 
We did not speak one word, 
For the beating of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 


This is sweet and natural, considerably better than Bayly’s best, 
and infinitely superiour to the mass of ball-room and quadrille lyrics, 
such as—* We met amidst the glistening throng,” “ She passed 
me in the dance,”’ and the rest of the afflicting details of broken 
hearts at Almack’s, and blighted affections at fashionable morning 
concerts. 

One of those works has lately been published (or re-published) 
which can only be brought out in an old country, to wit—* Curtis's 
British Entomology,” in eight volumes, with seven hundred and 
twenty beautifully coloured plates! Eight volumes about insects! 
How many copies would the bustling New-York merchant or New- 
England farmer purchase? And yet there must be a sufficiency 
of people here to sympathize with and recompense, by purchase, 
the author, or else he is some rich humorist who does not care how 
dear he pays for his whistle. Think of two volumes about beetles! 
the whole of which, we dare say, will not give the ordinary reader 
as much interest in the insect as is imparted by the talismanic 
touch of genius in three lines— 


“ And the poor beetle which we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 
Two more about butterflies! two about bees and wasps! one about 
Hemiptera, (query—I acknowledge my ignorance,) and one about 
gnats and flies!! And yet, doubtless, this is a most interesting 
subject and engrossing study to some people! 

I mentioned in my last a piece of trash, entitled ‘‘ Queen Vic- 
toria, from her birth to her bridal ;” that is, taking it altogether, it 
is trash—for the few items of interest with which the mass of ver- 
biage is interspersed might easily have been compressed into a 
dozen pages, instead of being diffused over a volume. ‘There are 
a few things in it about the Queen, which become interesting from 
her position. Besides the now ordinary accomplishment of speaking 
two or three foreign languages, her majesty handles the pencil with 
considerable artistical skill; avd one of her masters, before her 
ascension, remarked that “ the Priacess Victoria would have been 
the best female artist of the age if she had not been born to wear 
acrown.” But we must take with an allowance the opinion of a 
teacher when the pupil is heir apparent to athrone. There is, 
however, I believe, little doubt that her majesty’s musical attain- 
ments are really very considerable. Hier singing is not only scien- 
tific but sweet, and marked with much feeling and expression, and 
her voice is in quality a fine mezzo soprano. ‘The preference which 
she is said to entertain for Italian over German music is rather 
young-ladyish, but perhaps Prince Albert may effect a revolution 
in her vaste in such matters. 

The Morning Post, Court Journal, and other papers of that 
stamp, continue to publish at intervals the most inconceivable 
twaddle concerning the “royal pair.” The last incident detailed 
is all about how the Queen presented Prince Albert with a beauti- 











with the nurse, and make incidents rather than be without them. 
What daughter of farmer, citizen, or gentleman would desire, if 
she were wise, to be a queen? 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


A NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


“I dreamed a dream which was not all a dream: 
Methought a cohort of incarnate fiends 

Gathered about me, merrily intent 

On dance and waltzing, and they screamed such screams— 
Oi dear, how they did scream! Each devil wore 

A pair of small-clothes of a brimstone yellow. 

The moon was struck aghast, and stood stock still 

To see their gamboils.” 





I wave been a very extensive traveller in my day, and I have 
seen such things as I will not hazard my reputation for veracity 
by relating. I have suffered the extremities of heat and cold, of 
hunger and thirst ; I have abode on the slippery deck in as wild a 
storm as ever blew, “ when with the hurley death itself awoke ;” 
I have stood in the armed presence of the savage foe, I have seen 
my own blood streaming and my comrades falling around me; but 
never, in the whole course of a life of romantic adventure, did I 
pass eight such hours of horror as I once did in a night in the 
winter of 182— near Lac au Travers of the Red River of Hud- 
son’s Bay. 

Lac au Travers (anglicé, the Lake across) is a small sheet of 
water at the head of a small stream that rons toward Hudson’s 
Bay, and is just a mile and a half from Big Stone Lake, the source 
of the St. Peters, an important tributary of the Mississippi. Here, 
long before the date of my story, the North American Fur Com- 
pany had established a trading-post, at which I had taken up my 
winter quarters. ‘The lake is surrounded by bare prairies, much 
admired by the bison or buffalo, and is pleasant enough in the 
summer, when 


“The flowrets court the breezes coy, 

When balmy sweet grass scents the air, 

And sunny nature basks in joy ;” 
but a more bleak, desolate, uncomfortable scene can scarcely be 
imagined than it presents in winter. ‘The high, bald bluffs that en- 
close the lake look like mountains of snow, the trees on the island 
like bleaching skeletons, and the Indian grave-yard on the bluff be- 
hind the Company's fort suggests reflections that are anything but 
agreeable. A few Indian lodges, or leathern tents, add some in- 
terest to the landscape, or rather snowscape ; but nothing to its 
charms ; for the dogs and wolves are for ever howling, the conjurer 
for ever chanting and beating his drum, and the women and chil- 
dren scolding, squalling, and pilfering without intermission from 
morning to night, and from night to morning. The night is no 
season for repose. Scarcely have you closed your eyes when the 
reports of fire arms close to the pickets make you open them again. 
You go forth, and learn not only that a party of visiters have ar- 
rived, but that four of your best horses have been spirited away, 
manifestly by necromancy, for the gates were shut, and the senti- 
nel (a Canadian voyageur, of course) avers, and offers to make 
oath, that he has not absented himself or slept for a moment, and 
that the gate has not turned on its hinges this night. The horses 
must, therefore, have been hoisted over the pickets, and are gone 
for ever. Refreshed by this intelligence, you again seek your 
apartment, and court the drowsy god. Hark! what was that? 
Only the famishing wolves digging the Indian buried yesterday 
out of his grave. Poor fellow! in the morning there will be 
nothing left of him but his bones, and they will be clean picked. 
And now the new comers are about to perform the scalp dance ; 
for they have been eminently successful on the war path, and you 
must rise and provide them with tobacco, and whiskey—if you 
have it. This, however, is doubtful; for your royageurs are thirsty 
souls, and or. inspection you find your kegs all empty, though no 
leak can be discovered. While you are dressing, a boy of fourteen 
mounts the roof of the house and discharges his gun, loaded with 
ball, down the chimney into your apartment, by way of salute. 
Then the uproar begins, and you may as well sit up for the rest 
of the night, for there is no sleep for you if you lie down. Such 
is the life of an Indian trader. 

This was not all. The inmates of the stockade at Lac au Tra- 
vers, some fifty in number, though they were never pinched by ab- 
solute hunger, did not keep so gocd a table as may be found at the 
Astor House. It was not that they had not enough; but they 
lacked variety. Bread was a luxury—toward spring we did not 
see it for months. Think, reader, of feeding for weeks on the one 
simple article, Indian corn—maize for breakfast—maize for dinner, 
and, for variety’s sake, maize for supper! Think of sustaining 
nature three consecutive weeks on suckers dried in the sun, with- 
out any adjunct or condiment but salt! When the buffaloes were 
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about us, indeed we lived like fighting cocks—no one wished for 
anything but wild beef; which was as much better than the do- 
mestic as wild fowl is better than tame. It may be doubted 
whether an exclusively animal diet would be favourable to the 
health of large cities ; but Indians and Indien traders have strong 
stomachs, and never complain of indigestion or dyspepsia. The 
bison, however, is not always to be had: he is here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, and whole winters sometimes pass without the 
voluntary exiles’ from society seeing a hoof or a horn. 

In the winter to which I have referred, the prairie had only been 
partially burued, and we occasionally got a bit of beef; but then 
it was the flesh of some tough old bull, unfit for the consumption 
of any who had not been confined to bié sivé * five days in the 
week. The bourgeois, of course, reserved this scanty supply for 
his own table; the voyageurs and dependents got none. Tired of 
this fare, I resolved one morning to take my gun and make an ex- 
cursion in quest of prairie hens, or grouse, who brave the rigour of 
the inhospitable winters of that region. I was up and away on my 
snow shoes before the morning light. 

The morning was fine for the time of the year, which was Ja- 
nuary, and I pursued my way in the vast loneliness of the prairie 
with nerves braced and an elastic step. No living thing met my 
eye. The lofty Coteaux des Prairies t bounded my vision on my 
left, and in every other direction lay stretched a glittering, white, 
illimitable waste, like a sea frozen in an instant in a dead calm, 
and covered with snow. It was a scene to make a man feel his 
own insignificance. The cold was intense; but, as there was no 
wind, I did not feel it. The animal heat, stimulated by motion, is 
always sufficient to resist the lowest temperature when there is no 
wind, and, if you will not believe my experience, I pray you to re- 
fer to the works of captains Franklin and Parry, or go to the north. 
west yourself. I passed the Bois d'un Bord, (the Wood on one 
Side,) a small cluster of ponds with a small wood on one side, 
from which they derive their name, and explored a part of the 
wood ; but there was nothing in it, not so much as a squirrel or 
a partridge. I then directed my steps toward the Nid de Ton- 
nére, (Thunder’s Nest,) tanother smal! wood eighteen miles far- 
ther on the Wild Rice River, and still I found nothing edible. A 
crow would have starved in such a solitude. 

‘Toward noon, however, to my great joy, I discerned a solitary 
speck in the mirage which no true hunter's eye could mistake. It 
was a buffalo. The cold had grown more cutting ; but I had braved 
cold weather before. The atmosphere was full of minute, glitter- 
ing particles, through which the sun shone dimly, though it was 
high noon, and not he alone, but also two mock suns, so brilliant 
that the spectator could not tell which of the three was the true 
one. On that day, at the mouth of the St. Peters, within a few 
minutes of the same latitude, the thermometer stood at thirty-four 
degrees below zero, and a sentinel was frozen stone dead within 
fifteen minutes of the time he was placed on his post. He might 
have kept himself alive by exercise, had he been suitably clad 
for the climate. 

My destined prey looked like the genius of winter on a visit 
direct from the north pole; perhaps from somewhere north of it. 
It was an old bull, the hero of a thousand bestial battles, who prob- 
ably remembered the time when Adam wasa little boy. His breath 
was visible and audible, like the vapor of a locomotive, and icicles 





depended from his long beard and the thick shock of hair that en- | 


circled and partially covered his fiery eyes. The Nemean lion, 
I think, could not have looked so savage and formidable ; other- 
wise Hercules, having no fire-arms, must have ran away. | always 
thought it a deed of charity to slay an old bull. He looks so vi- 
cious, and ill-natured, and lonesome, and uncomfortable, that it is 
plain to be seen that his life is a burthen to him, and he certainly 
is a nuisance to his kind, with whom he is for ever quarreling. Be- 
sides, though it requires the sauce of hunger to digest his flesh, 
his tongue and marrow-bones are delicious. All these thoughts, and 
a good many more, passed through my mind as the old Turk turn- 
ed up the snow with his hoofs and cropped the prairie grass be- 
neath, and I determined to terminate his long, useless, and evil 
existence. 

He was not in the least aware of my benevolent intentions ; but 
continued to feed as if nothing was the matter, which rather irri- 
tated me, as it looked something like contempt. “I like your im- 
pudence, old fellow,” thought 1; “bat I'll try to correct it, by 
your leave, or without your leave, if you are not too old for amend- 
ment.” So I continued my approaches, Indian fashion, till I was 
within shot, when he awakened from his lethargy and faced to- 
ward me with a “what the devil's that?” sort of expression of 
countenance. No time was to be lost—the next moment he would 
have betaken himself to flight, and I might never have had the 
pleasure of meeting him again: so I answered the question by 
letting slip a bullet directly into his chest, which salutation, as he 


was not prepared for it, seemed to astonish and affront him not a ll ful ; even pleasant. Now, thought I, if this were told to my good 


little. For a moment he looked at me as who should say, “‘ What’s 
that for?’ What have I done to you?” and without giving me time 
to answer, and scarcely to get upon my feet, he lowered his horns 





* Maize boild first in he, and afterwards in water. 

+ Vide Long's Expedition to the sources of the St. Peters. 

t This is a cluster of ponds, which lie very low beneath the level of the 
Prairie, and there is a thick wood of large oaks and elms around them. Here 
the Indians say that Thunder (which they personify as a deity) was born. 
As soon as he came into the world he set outon his travels, and at the first 
Stride set his foot on the top of a hill twenty-five miles off, where, indeed, 
the print of a gigantic human foot is still to be seen in the solid rock. Hence 
the hill is called Prstes de Tonnere (Thunder's Tracks). Certes, the Nid 
de Tonnere is famous for the quaatity and quality of its thunder and light- 
ning, aud the severest storm | ever witnessed was there. 
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and cocked his tail, and came thundering toward me like an 
avalanche. 

I have no objection to a horn, or even two, on a day when the 
mercury is at thirty-two below nothing; but, to please me, they 
must be exhibited by the bar-keeper, and not by an exasperated 
buffalo bull. I am not ashamed to own that I was frightened ; for 
there was not a tree within two leagues, and my only chance was 
to distance an animal whom it requires a good horse to overtake. 
He ran, and I ran; but he ran the fastest, and if I had lest my 
presence of mind, which in danger I never did, it would have been 
all over with me. I threw away my gun to accelerate my flight ; 
but it availed me nothing ; my foe still gained upon me. Luckily, 
indeed, I may say providentially for me, there was a small hollow 
in the prairie hard by where the snow water had frozen hard and 
as smooth es glass. This stronghold I gained, and it was just in 
time ; for my enraged enemy was so close upon me, that when he 
put his fore feet upon the ice and of course, fell, he blew a spout 
of blood from his nostrils upon the calves of my legs. Neverthe- 
less as his hinder parts had not quitted terra firma, he gathered 
himself up again, apparently resolved not to forego his just ven- 
geance. I had shot him through the lungs; but an old bison is 
tough, and takes a great deal of killing ; at least this one did. 

The little pond was not more than twenty yards in diameter, 
and in the middle of it I stationed myself, while the wounded bull 
perambuiated the periphery, as if he had been a sentinel lawfully 
stationed over me. It was in vain that I gesticulated and shouted 
—the evil eye was upon me, and the proprietor was resolved not 
to take it off. I was almost frozen; but by dint of dancing and 
capering I contrived to retain the vital heat for the two mortal 
hours that my enemy mounted guard over my frigidity. At last he 
became convinced that nothing was to be gained by his belligerent 
demonstration, and probably being nearly as cold as myself, he 
walked away, and left me to my own reflections. I picked up my 
gun and followed him till he sought shelter in the Bois d'un Bord, 
where I found him, still alive, and still disposed to show fight. 
The tables, however, were now turned—the trees gave me alto- 
gether the advantage, and when a bullet struck him behind the 
fore shoulder he gave up his beastly ghost. 

The sun was now setting, and Lac au Travers was still two 
leagues distant. It was impossible to reuch it before dark, and one 
is very liable to lose his way travelling in darkness in the prairies, 
even when there is no danger of freezing to death. ‘ Well,” 
thought I, ‘I will even make a fire and encamp where I am. It 
will not be the first winter night I shall have passed in the woods 
in a bed as long and as broad as a continent, and with the blue vault 
of heaven for a counterpane. If my wife were with me, we should 
not quarrel for want of room. It is a pity though, that my good 








old grandmother is not here with her warming pan, to tuck me up, 
according to her wont; but hunters cannot afford such articles of | 
luxury as warming-pans and grandmothers, and so I’jl e’en make 
the best of it.” And now I found that in the hurry of my flight 
from the horns of the bison I had lost the pouch wherein I was 
wont to carry mv fireworks. ‘ Never mind,” said 1; ‘my knife 
is still in my belt, and there is a flint in my gun lock.”* J tore off 
a piece of my shirt, rubbed it with wet gunpowder, took the flint 
from my gun, (fool that I was,) and went to hammering it. Death 
to my hopes—at the very first stroke the flint flew ten yards from 
my benumbed fingers, and was buried, and for ever lost in the snow. 
I sat down upon a log in despair. 

“Well,” said I to myself; for I was mightily given to solilo- 
quizing, ‘1 suppose I must make a die of it now ; and as well now 
asat anv other time. No living man could stand this weather, but 
freezing’s an easy death, any how. O, granny, granny! you always 
said I should be hanged, and it goes to my heart to make a liar of 
you. I shall never eat Blue Point oysters on the Canal-street plan, 
or any other plan, or kiss my pretty cousin again, heaven bless her 
| dear little heart! But it’s no use crying for spilled milk—what can't 
be cured must be endured, and it’s best to take everything easy. The 
wolves won’t pick my bones till I am dead, any way—they're more 
merciful than lawyers. O, how cold it is! how I wish I were a 
buffalo, with a shaggy fleece to keep me alive through the night! 
Zounds! never say die, William,” I continued ; for the last words 
had inspired me with an idea full of warmth and hope ; “if you 
cannot be a buffalo, you can at least have a buffulo’s skin. You are 
worth two dead men yet.” 

In an incredibly short space of time I had divested my yet warm 
victim of his hide. Then, choosing the softest snow drift I could 
find, I spread it, with the hair upwards, and, lying down upon his 
edge, rolled myself over and over till I was enveloped from head 
| to foot with several folds of buffalo skin an inch thick. Soon my 
| stiffened joints began to relax, my sluggish blood to run with its 
| wonted Missouri current, and within half an hour I was quite com- 
fortable, despite the severity of the cold. My thoughts were cheer- 








relatives, they would not believe it, and yet I am as comfortable as 
anv of them on their feather beds, and under their warm coverlets. 
Then came remembrance of the merry Christmas bells, and of 
Christmas and Thankegiving days, and of the church dressed in 
evergreens, and of the roast turkeys, and the pies, and the pud- 
dings; things I had not seen for many a day, and might never see 
again; but who cares for made dishes, or roast turkeys either, 
when he can get a roasted buffalo’s hump. It occurred to me that 
though I was alone in the clear cold night, in such a place, that it 
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was infinitely better than being in some fashionable society I could 
| mention, and that the embrace of Jack Frost was preferable to the 
|gtip of a constable, or the thumb and fore-finger of a physician. 
| Though I was ill enough off, I comforted myself with the reflection 
| that it might be much worse, and that it would be the same a 
hundred years hence ; and thus I derived consolation for solitude, 
| Weariness, and hunger, from a thousand aphorisms originally in- 
| tended to support the afflicted; but which never yet soothed a 
sorrow or assuaged a pang. A raven croaked from the branch of 
an oak over my head. “Croak on, black angel,” said 1; « you 
have less cause than I. If you want a supper, there lies the car- 
cass of a buffalo ready flayed to your use; but I cannot get a 
| mouthful for love or money. You will scarcely make a meal of 
me—I am not dead yet, and if I were, your beak is no match for 
the bull hide of Ajax.” Thus cogitating, I went to sleep, but not 
| to rest. 

I dreamed—such a dream! It was infinitely more vivid than 
reality, and, even for some minutes after 1 awakened, I could have 
sworn to the truth of every vision of my fancy. My sable friend 
on the tree overhead sounded three loud, distinct notes, and pre- 
sently the oak was covered with a swarm of ravens and screech 
owls, the latter glaring at me with their green, glassy eyes, and all 
impatient to devour me. ‘There was a fascination in the sight—it 
filled me with horror, and yet I could not remove my eyes from 
it. As I gazed, the beak of the first and elder bird who loomed 
larger in the moonlight than a pelican, grew longer and longer, and 
assumed the appearance of a hautbois, with the proper number of 
holes and an improper number of keys. All the rest seemed fur- 
nished in like manner, some with flageolets, some with clarionets, 
ete. etc. Directly the leader of this delectable orchestra balanced 
himself upen his bishop, and, placing his claws upon his proboscis, 
struck up the Hunter's Chorus in Der Freischutz. The other 
feathered musicians joined in, and made night hideous with their 
unearthly music How they kept their seats I cannot tell; but 
they did keep them. I have made one at a cherivarie, I have 
“heard a brazen canstic turned,” I have heard adog bay the moon, 
and a pig stuck in a gate; but never heard I such another con- 
cert as that of the Bois d'un Bord. Listening to it for an hour 
might well be received as an atonement for all the wickedness of 
the vilest sinner. My sufferings was intolerable. 

This was not all. Horror upon horror! my dead enemy, the 
skinless buffalo, gathered his legs slowly under him, rose upon his 
feet and advanced towards me, while the ornithological musicians 
changed the air they were croaking and hooting to the Dead March 
in Saul. I had heard it played before a criminal marching to exe- 
cution, and it now seemed to me that I was myself much in the 
same predicament. I was doomed for the murder of—~an old bull. 
The bison smelled of me, and pushed me with his feet ; just as if 
he had a better right to the integement in which I was wrapped 
than I had, while his stony eyes looked much like those of a de- 
funct codfish. I felt the extremity of mortal terror aggravated by 
remorse ; for conscience told me that his claim was just, and that 
he only came for his own. I would have cried aloud, but my 
tongue refused to perform its functions; and if it had been other- 
wise, there was no one to hear or to aid. Suddenly he gave a tre- 
mendous bellow, which was answered from the adjacent prairie by 
a thousand echoes, and a countless herd of bisons, male and female, 
charged into the wood directly over my body, and arranged them- 
selves about me. ‘There was a pause in the music; but, as soon as 
each bull had chosen his partner, it recommenced with “ the Devil 
among the Tailors,” and to it they went, dancing over me in a 
style that put me in mind of the jackass among the eggs. Many 
times they grazed me, and I looked every moment to be crushed 
to pumice ; but still I escaped, though my impunity was a miracle, 
The skinless bull was the most active of all, and strange to say, 
every one of them seemed to be endowed with a human voice, and 
ever as they pranced they bellowed in full chorus, 





* Rouse him about, and touse him about, 
And frighten him out of his skin.” 
They kicked at me with their heels and they pushed at me with 
their horns. Louder and louder croaked the pipers, and faster and 
-¥ danced the saltators. The earth shook and the trees reeled 
with the din. How long humen nature could have endured these 
accumulated horrors! know not. I was stupifed with fear till “a 
change came o'er the spirit of my dream.” 

Having capered till they were probably tired, these amiable 
quadrupeds sat down upon their haunches in a circle around me 
like dogs, and the obscene birds ceased their clamor and flew away. 
My eyes, which seemed endued with an anima magnetic power 
that enabled me to see through three or four folds of bull hide, 
were fixed upon my prime tormentor, who also eyed me with re- 
morseless perseverance. As I gazed his form began to alter, his 
body dwindled and became attenuated, his snout elongated, and 
instead of horns, he had now two stiff, sharp, upright ears. In short, 
he was a perfect wolf, bating the skin, and all his companions un- 
derwent a similar transformation; but he was still the biggest and 
most vicious of all. It struck me, too, though perhaps it was fancy, 
that his physiognomy had something human in it, and that he bore 
a striking resemblance to the Rev. Mr. , who was degraded 
from his pulpit and excommunicated for something not needful to 
be rehearsed. There they sat, gnashing their teeth at me and 
howling as fifty thousand devils with their tails chopped off could 
not have done. This did not last long. I expected to be devoured ; 














* N.B. Percussion locks were then among the things to be. 


for such is the nature of a wolf; but I did not give them credit 
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enough for either malignity or sagacity to suppose they wished to 
torment me; such, however, was the case. My old enemy gave a 
peculiar scream, whereupon they all gathered about me and began 
shaking themselves with great diligence, just as dogs do when 
they come out of the water, and at every shake a shower of fleas 
fell upon me. I was bitten from head to foot. ‘They could not get 
into my mouth, for I kept it shut; but they entered my nostrils 
and penetrated my very brain. When they had sufficiently amused 
themselves in this manner, they adopted another mode of attack 
almost as agreeable. 

They came at me in a body, like the whigs to the Syracuse con- 
vention, and commenced a simultaneous attack on my envelope. 
Many mouths made short work, and ere long they had penetrated | 
it in many places. I felt their cold noses upon my bare skin ; I felt | 
my toes bitten off one by one, and thus went my feet up to the 
ancles. One of them carried away my nose, and another my right 
ear. My fingers fared no better. I was perishing piecemeal, when 
the crack of a gun dispersed my tormentors, aud I awoke. 

A hearty laugh that rung in my ears a moment after, scarcely | 
served to dispel the allusion. I could not believe, at first, that the 
phantasmagoria which had so tormented and terrified me was un- 
real; nor was it altogether so. As it was, iny situation was not 
much bettered, and if I had been left to myself I should not have | 
lived to tell this story. The robe which I had folded round me had 
moulded itself to my frame and frozen hard, so that I could no| 
more move than if I had been cased in mortar. My feet, hands, 
nose, and ears were benumbed with cold, and in this helpless con- 
dition a herd of wolves, after polishing the bones of the bison I had 
slain, had set upon me. They had gnawed through my covering in 
several places, and but for the timely interference of ‘Tahchak- 
hopee Sahpah, (the Black ‘Tomahawk,) one of our hunters, [ must 
have been devoured. When he unrolled me, which he could scarce- 
ly do for convulsions of laughter, I saw that a herd of buffaloes 
had been trampling about me; and now, | believe, all the phan- 
tasms of my nightmare are explained. 

The worst was, that within half a mile of the spot where I had | 











passed a night so horrible was ar Indian camp, where I might have | 
found food, shelter, warmth, and comfort. 

All ye who read this tale of truth, and may afterwards go buffalo 
hunting, either carry friction matches or give your flint-screw an 





extra turn. | 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS. | 
aa = es =. - - - <= oe | ———— —] | 


TOUR THROUGH EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


June 3.—This morning the temple of Koum Ombo was before | 


us. Situated upon the edge of a high bank which rises perpendi- | 
cularly from the river, ite portico is as picturesque an object as the 
temple of Vesta at Tivoli. ‘This fane was dedicated to the worship 
of the crocodile, and the wall exists upon which this divinity was 
wont to take his mattutinal promenades. In the body of the 
temple is a Greek inscription which commemorates the dedicatiog 
by Cleopatra and Ptolemy. That Cleopatra, the magnificent Cleo- | 
patra, the only queen who was a woman, should have adored a 
crocodile! Bah! And yet, since a people was intoxicated with 
delight at seeing her hop through the street on one foot, could she 
not invest with fascination the worship of this hideous reptile? 
4.—Passed the morning at Gebel-el-Silsili in exploring various 
tombs excavated in the rocks, where the surface of the walls is 
wrought into hieroglyphics and painted sculptures which tell a 
whole story from beginning to end; statues of seated figures in 
the corners ; the doorways sometimes flanked with columns hewn 
trom the native rock. 
5.—Terrible work ; we are hours in progressing a mile. We 
have so long been accustomed to consider this north wind as our 
very good friend, that it comes hard to execrate him, especially 
as ours is the inconstancy. I would rather he were wafting us to 
Ebsambol and Meroe. Soon after mid-day the colossal structures 
of Edfou loomed in sight, though yet several leagues distant. 
We shortly left the sluggish craft, and proceeded afoot to revisit 
the temple. With renewed pleasure we wandered over this mo- 
nument, one of the best preserved of Egypt. Indeed it seems 
nearly intact. Among the hieroglyphics of the portico something 
which resembled the double-headed eagle of Austria was discover- 
ed by my companion. Examining it more closely we really dis- 
tinguished the two-headed bird, a globe in its clutches, and on its 
breast something sufficiently assimilating to a coat-of-arms. From 
the summit of the propylon, whence we had already witnessed the 
break of day and seen the moon at midnight, we now beheld the 
setting of the sun behind the Lybian chain. When we had de- 
scended, some of the Arabs wishing to astonish us, endeavoured to 
fling a stone over, but did not succeed. I fancied nothing to be 
more easy, and entered the lists myself; but the pebbles falling ere 
they had attained half the height, I began to appreciate the im- 
mense elevation of this pile. However a fellah at length suc- 
coeded. Some of these called themselves Christians, and on the 
strength of it demanded bucksheesh ; the plea proving successful, 
it seemed as though not a Mussulman were left in the place, for 
all with one voice proclaimed themselves excellent Christians. 
Quite satisfied with our success as missionaries, we returned to the 
boat. In the evening we left Edfou; a ray from Venus fell upon 
the monument, snatching it from the surrounding obscurity. The 
men chanted lustily and rowed bravely. The people, and espe- 





|| At about four we arrived at Esneh, and jumped ashore, where a 


' 


| by men, women, and children, a hundred of them, all shouting and 


music. Whenever they flag in their exertions, it is only necessary | 
| to get one of them to sing, and all revive in an instant. They do, 
| not extend their admiration to European music ; for if my com- 
panion and myself perchance commence singing, they all with one 
accord begin making diabolical noises, till they force us to give 
over in great mortification. 

6.—My friend awoke me this morning calling out that a pyramid 
was in sight. It was about three quarters of a mile from the river, 
and having walked to it we found in fact a young pyramid, sixty 
feet square at its base, founded upon a rock. The stones have not 
a smooth surface and are rudely piled. Mohammed shot at a cro- | 
codile to-day, and wounded him. He ran up the barks, and we | 
put ashore directly ; then seizing pistols, clubs, corbash, whatever | 
we could lay hands upon, we pursued him. But he was too sharp | 








nity presented, crawled out and rushed into the water. Moham- 
med asserted that he had given him a death-shot, and wished us to 
wait till he came out to die on the sands, but we chose to proceed. 





great number of our friends were waiting to receive us. Escorted 


talking vociferously, we repaired to the house where we had left 
Hassan. Him we found convalescent and rejoicing at our return ; 
his mother, whom we had brought down from the Cataracts, he did 
not receive so well. He complained that she had not come sooner. 

Esneh is the place of exile of a number of the most distin- 
guished Almehs of Egypt. One of these, Sophia, renowned for 
her beauty as much as for her musical talents, had on some occa- 
sion given personal offence to Abbas Pacha, governor of the capi- 
tal; and in consequence she, with many of her companions, had 
been banished to this place, where they occupy a house at the en- 
trance of the town. Erroneous notions concerning this class pre- 
vail, as they are almost always confounded by travellers with the 





\| 


Ghawazee, or dancing girl. ‘These latter are a distinct race, like 
‘the gipseys, and formerly had a language of their own. ‘They are 
| rather dissolute in their habits ; and although the laws are now se- 
| vere against them, are to be found at public festivals by thousands. 
| The station of the Alinehs, on the contrary, ix about equivalent to 
the rank held in Europe by the first cantatrice. They are frequent- 
ily of very good families, and generally become very wealthy. 


| They devote themselves exclusively to the cultivation of music. | 


| These at Esneh were forbidden to issue from their house, or to re- 
| ceive visits during a period of six months, the which expired yes- 
terday. ‘They cannot return to Cairo, however, and will probably 
marry with the ‘Turks resident in this part of the country. We were 
desirous of calling upon these ladies and listening to some speci- 
mens of their art, and consequently directed the reluctant Mo- 
hammec to goand obtain their perinission. This being conceded, we 
repaired to the house, accompanied by our dragoman to interpret 
for us, and passing through 4 court-yard, discovered a number of 
them upon a terrace, to which we ascended. ‘The one who im- 
mediately riveted our attention was ‘Tiba Damiatia, called the 
Queen of the Almehs. She is large and tall, her figure being one 
which is considered perfection among the orientals, and beautiful 
any where. Her physiognomy is very fine, possessing more viva- 
| city and animation than we are in the habit of attributing to the 
| Asiatic female. She was walking about the terrace smoking a 
| Narguileh, which a slave carried behind her. We were courteous- 
ly received, and shown into an adjoining chamber, where, seated 
on the divan, and smoking our chibouques, we entered into con- 
versation through the medium of Mohammed. At the same time 
we took note of the costume of Tiba, which was very beautiful. 
She wore immense trowsers of pale green silk elegantly figured ; 
a corsage of embroidered muslin, unbuttoned at the neck, with a 
skirt divided into four depending from it; over this a richly em- 
broidered jacket. 
variety of jewels and ornaments ; long pendents in her ears. Her 
hair was braided in innumerable tresses, which fell from under al 
red velvet calotte embroidered with gold. From her neck were 
suspended by a silver chain numerous amulets to preserve her from 
the evil eye, sewed in little bags ornamented with silver spangles. 
One in a small silver box is doubtless of great virtue. There were 
several others present, but none so remarkable in her appearance 
as Tiba. But soon Sophia entered, and excited even greater admi- 
ration in us. Her costume was the same as that of Tiba, with the 
addition of a long white veil descending from the head to the feet, 
which, when she laid aside, we perceived a face of singular beauty. 
Her features are Italian ; her complexion a Parisienne might envy ; 
and her eye of that peculiarly oriental form the orale allonge, its 
brilliancy artificially heightened by the koh! with which the lids 


for us; he hid himself among some rocks, and when an opportv- | 


About her neck and over her forehead a great |) 











are tainted at their edges. ‘They now proceeded to favor us with 
an exhibition of their musical talents, end sang several Arabic 
poems. They sang the music, which was of a melancholy cast, 
and all in the minor mode, with a great deal of feeling and expres- 
sion, each singing a strophe alternately. ‘The air was constantly 
repeated, and with very little variety ; yet we did not find the mo- 
notony disagreeable, but rather in its effects lulling, soothing, tran- 
quillizing. We lost a great deal in not understanding the words. 
Their voices were chiefly remarkable for sweetness and flexibility, 
rather than for compass or power. It is a singular fact that the 
Arabian music is characterised by lesser divisions than our own 
semi-tones ; so that their octave gives about eighteen, instead of 
thirteen sounds in ours. The European ear is consequently not 
nice enough to receive and appreciate all the beauties of this mu- 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Buieepine.—If the human body is a machine whose source of 
motion is what flows in the veins and arteries, one may take so 
much from those channels as to stop the current, and when it is 
once stopped it is not in our power to restore the motion. Strong 
spiritual essences may for a time restore an emaciated body, but if 
the great channels of life are once stopped or weakened, we can- 
not restore their former state. Let us suppose the water of a mil! 
to be choked with trees and rubbish after an inundation : it wouid 
be right to turn the stream a little and clear it of its incumbrances ; 
but to dry it up, and too much lower the bed of the dam, so as not 
to turn the mill, would be, to speak of it as an animal, to put it to 
death. So we must suppose in human disorders, that the blood 
| which is taken from the veins by phlebotomy, has as much good 
| quality as bad, and that which remains of foulness is not by that 
means always rendered less improper for the circulation and health 
of the body. 

Parentat Tenperness.—Question.—Is it possible for parents 
to be over-fond of their children! And is not the humour of those 
parents very ridiculous who are always playing with their children, 





|| and talking of their childish employments and actions ? 


Answer.—We suppose the fondness here intended is that of 
parents towards their children in their infancy, when the honour of 
being a father or mother first comes upon them, or when the little 
fools begin first to talk and play with the great ones. ‘To which 
we reply, that to be always employed in this manner to plague 
others with the perpetual relation of — childish follies, or to 
betray an extravagant and immoderate affection towards children, 
all these extremes are equally ridiculous. But then neither do we 
here condemn a very great tenderness and complaisance towards 
children, not even though it should sometimes be in private ex- 
pressed by such actions as would, if more public, appear sufficiently 
diverting. 

Socrates told Alcibiades, who caught him playing with a child, 
and laughed at him heartily, that he would do well to suspend his 
censures ull he was himself a father. ‘There have been in this 
age persons of prudence who recommend the conversing with 
children as soon as they begin to show the first dawnings of rea- 
son, as extremely diverting as well as innocent ; and it is a pity 
those should ever have any of their own who do not think so. 
There is nothing in the world, says Petrarch, that is sweeter or 
more agreeable than the little prattlings and looks of an infant. 
The little blessings entertain us, in their way, with so much sweet- 





ness and innocence, that nothing but a mere barbarian can be proof 


| againstit. There being, besides this, a natural tenderness and aflec- 

tion, Which is due from any person to that which he has brouglit 

into the world, which those that want may learn it even from brute 

creatures ; though the trial of their kindness and the chief instance 
of it is in giving them a pious and ingenuous education, and doing 
nothing before them when they grow up, which they would not 
have them practise. It is only to observe the mean between a 
worse than a brutal neglect for children, or aversion for them, and 
that nauscous fondness of some persons towards them, which 
makes them appear contemptible and ridiculous. 


Steer.—Exercise your body and your mind gently till you are 
tired, and no longer ; sleep till you are refreshed, but no longer ; 
when the bed becomes irksome, get up, if circumstances permit ; 

| when again nature calls for rest, follow her dictates, and regard not 
| the time or hour. In health, custom rules; but when sickness 
takes the helm, nature will not be controlled. In good health, 
seven or eight hours’ sleep is generally sufficient : a disposition to 
lie in bed beyond the usual hours generally arises from some de- 
rangement of the digestive organs. In sickness, if the patient is 
favoured with sleep, nothing will so soon renovate and restore 
| strength; when a xurse perceives her patient inclined to sleep, 
| let every thing give way, no matter what time it happen. A patient 
should never be awakened to take medicine; no medicine can be 
so beneficial as sleep, which is the balm of Gilead of this state of 
| being, and comforts both mind and body beyond any other thing. 
Sweep is sound, sweet, and refreshing, according as the alimentary 
organs are ¢asy, quiel, and clean. 

On THE use ov Rervration.—Fr. Accoltus d’Areggo, a cele- 
brated lawyer in the fifteenth century, with the assistance of his 
servant, purloined several pieces of meat from a neighbouring but- 

|cher’s shop. ‘T'wo of his scholars, of doubtful character, were put 
| in prison as authors of the theft. Accoltus in vain accused him- 
self: it was thought he did so to rescue the young men. When 
the affair was blown over, and the students set at liberty by paying 
a certain sum, Accoltus brought plain proofs that he had been the 
thief. On being asked why he had committed an action so unlike 
himself, and of which no one would have suspected him, he replied 
that he did it to set in a strong light the advantages of a well- 
established character. 

Pecutian Marriace Contract.—M. de Varillas repeated to 
M. de Valois an extract from a curious marriage contract, drawn 
up between two parties of rank in the province of Armagnac, in 
1295. The articles were as follows :—That the parties should 
live together as man and wife during the term of seven years ; and 
then, if they agreed, they had the liberty of extending the dura- 
tion. If, on the contrary, at the expiration of seven years they 
wished to be parted, they were to divide the children equally, boys 
and girls: if the number was not equal, they should then draw 
lots for the majority. (M. de Varillas, in searching MSS. in the 
king’s library, found this extraordinary marriage settlement.) 








How to ne Harry.—How much would it conduce to our hap- 
piness to be select in our books and in our friends ; to choose each 
more for their good sense than their knowledge, more for their 
being christians than philosophers; to be contented with a small 
but certain income ; to have no master, and few servants; to be 
without ambition, envy, avarice, or a law-suit; to preserve our 
health by exercise instead of medicine ; to adhere to ovr religious 
opinions ; to love and hate only on just grounds ; to let the plea- 
sures of life pass by us without a murmur; and to wait with con- 
fidence for an eternal hereafter. 


Siiprers.—The best slippers are a pair of old shoes; the worst, 
those of plaited cloth or list, which make the feet tender from an 
undue warmth, and when taken off in the cold weather create 
chilblains. To keep the feet warm, there is in reality but one 











cially this class, seem to be quite susceptible to the influences of 


sic. After a prolonged visit we took our leave, much gratified. 





good and wholesome expedient—brisk exercise. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. || Now is the time too for lovers. They cannot enjoy the balmy 
Just as thie number of the Sate tein going to preve the following 1 spring as Eurcpeans do, nor wander by the “ fragrant thorn,” like 
beautiful letter and poem were recewed from a fair and highly | Burns and his Highland Mary. But in the fall, when the air is soft 
esteemed correspondent : || and still, when the moon lights up rock, and stream, and valley; 


My Dear sin — These lines were suggested by the following cireum- || when the foot falls lightly on the rustling leaves, when the trees 
stance :—I lately paid a visit, with a party of friends, to an Indian | have put on their gorgeous pall of crimson, and purple, and yellow ; 
encampment, After we had wandered from one wigwam to another, || when the very ait breathes a tender sudness, this is the time for 
I saw a beautiful girl, (daughter, I was told, to the king of the || 1)» \over to stroll beneath the woody bank, and breathe his tale of 
tribe,) sitting alone, gazing, with melancholy and tear-filled eyes, | hove inte © mat unwilling ear F 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Introduction to the French language, comprising a Grammar, Reader, etc. 
fty David Fosdick, Jun. Andover and New-York: Gould, Newman, 
& Saxton. 

We have examined this treatise with much care. It is simple, 
brief, clear, and always to the point. In fact, it would be perfect 
if the author fully understood the language he professes to teach. 
We do not wish to be hyper-critical, but some of his errors we feel 
bound to notice. Many of the lists of words furnished are almost upon the setting sun, which that evening sank down with more than | 


useless, as it is not easy to make them complete, and as we believe usual glory, even for this land, on which Nature has lavished all i 


| The Siage.—W h gratified to state that al! 
moreover that in many cases they are best learned by practice. | her stores of loveliness—this favoured land, whose scenery of moun- i| Salone nn Se = ie pagel sn 
Of what use is it to the learner, for instance, to be told, as in page | tain and lake, forest and sea, unites the bold grandeur of Switzer- || . ; —_ 
31, that he has before him ‘‘a very considerable list of the words | 


land with the gorgeous skies of Italy. As the girl gazed sadly || “ed, 2 wa ha first wp ion was every way cordial and flat- 
“ : : #2 : : ; round upon the rich landscape, (the water bathed in the ruddy light || teting. Such has been the case nightly since his engagement, the 
in which ch is hard! Again, why mention Lafontaine and La- | of iy sloping hills ‘% “as distance crowned with cae |result of which has been much i oa a to the 
brayrie as cases in which the definite article is used before PTO- |! trees,) she glanced at us, speaking a few words in her native tongue |, audience. And so, in fact, it should be. What has the public to 
pernames? It would be just as proper to say that in English the | to one of her peuple, who at that moment approached her, then, sigh- | do with the private business of the stage’ We teke it for granted 
indefinite article is sometimes prefixed, as in @ Becket. Or, why || ing heavily, fixed her eyes wpon the sinking sun. Her voice was | that actors, like individuals in other i have their failings 
fill a couple of pages with rules to determine the position of the | very low, soft, and plaintive, and the expression of her fine counte- | theis anes pal eevee ah m om prs ts ss 
adjective, after telling us that it cannot be reduced to rule! Prac- | "ance seemed to say—" My nation is dying away, even like the sun, yr ae \ atte a E 4 if telent of e hi . nial 
tice will soon teach this. And his rules are besides too broadly and will dense no trace on earth! The ‘ pale face’ has dimmed “ere ‘a 4 che r 2 sate 25 an ee rg We ore 
down Th “cies eing clas lw th sn | “80 Seen cope oy pee 
oon” Lieu wre the slo chestute! MM. Hugo Lasustine, ! | smoothly—to see the boxes of the Park theatre filled every evening 
in describing a lady, will say “sa blanche main” as readily as 
‘‘main blanche.” Again, is it good French to say ‘a-t-il parti,” | 








TO A BEAUTIFUL INDIAN GIRL. 


Thou’rt very lovely, maiden !—though thy cheek 


Be olive-iinted, though thy brow doth wear | with faces we know and like—with youth and beauty, taste and 


| fashion, as it used to be, and as we. hope it always will be, if the 











A deeper dye—caught from the summer air— 
Than we are wont in woman’s face to seek. | 


Few there are ’mongst Beauty’s fairest daughters 
Could match the splendour of thy thrilling eye, 
That, through its silky fringe, doth, tremblingly 

Beam, like the moonlight o’er the dancing waters ! | 


Thy voice is very sweet ! but yet its note 
reathes more the spirit’s sadness than its joy : 
As if some thought—corroding, did destroy 
The else glad music of thy bird-like throat ! 
That one heart-feeding thought I well define— 


It is the glory from thy nation passed ! 
The “ white man’s” thrall o’er the red warriour cast, 


or, “on a@ oui trois temoins?”’ (page 96.) We fancy not. And | 
is “the usual mode of asking a question in French” such as 
“* Qu’est-ce que c'est que Pierre dit?” (page 69.) Once more, we | 
are told on the same page, that gold-watch is a compound word in 
English, and that there are no such compounds in French! Are | 
there no such words as garde-meuble, garde-chasse, chauve-soures, | 
porte-faix, tourne-broche, baise-mains, reveil-matin, oiseau-mouche, 
and the like! These are much more like compounds than gold- 
watch, a word we do not recollect meeting in any dictionary of | 
the English language. We are surprised, too, to meet with /e fin, \| 
but it may perhaps be an error of the press. We have noticed The royal power—the sway—that should be thine ! 

several other inaccuracies, but the above will show that Mr. Fos- And all are gone !—the singing rill, the flower, | 
dick’s treatise cannot always be relied upon as authority. The prairie fair, the eternal frowning rock, | 
| Forests, and seas, and gorgeous skies, that mock 
Italia’s heav’n !—Well may’st thou mourn thy dower ! 
Thou’rt very lovely, maiden !—Yet weep on !— 











Howard Pinckney, a Novel. By the Author of Clinton Bradshaw. Phila- 
ee eer Thou beautiful in grief !—I would not still 
This is a very unequal book. If we had stopped at the first Thy mute and beh sorrow, oven to Gi 
volume, as we came near doing, we should have pronounced it very | Thine eye with joy !—Weep !—weep thy glories gone ! 
indifferent, but the second has induced us to change our opinion. —— 
‘There are some strongly-written scenes amid a good deal of com- 
mon-place. In one thing Mr. Thomas fails, like most other novel- || - 
writers, in catching the tone of polite conversation. We speak of 
course only as to our own observation; and beg leave to remark |! 
that, so far as that goes, we have not found love and marriage the 
standing topics of conversation among well-bred people of both | 
sexes. In almost all works of fiction, the moment a gentleman is | _ : 
introduced to a lady he informs her gloomily that he is proof against | b°@¥ty and fitness, but because it is the name by which the autumn 


the tender passion, to which she playfully replies that she is sure || '* generally known among us. ‘The season, so far as splendour 
|| goes, is peculiarly American, and its appellation should be.so like- 
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The American Autumn.—We will call it by this name for once, 
though, as lovers of the genuine Anglo-Saxon, we greatly prefer 
the honest, expressive old English word * fall ;”’ not merely for its 











he is not, and then the subject is pursued through a variety of || If, as is often said, we have no spring, this makes up for its 
|| absence. 


agreeable discussions for half-a-dozen pages. But we have not || ¥!*¢- 7 
room for an essay on bad taste. The progress of our seasons is, in fact, something like 
| the way in which the resources of our country are developed 





Medico-Chirurgical Review. New-York: R. G. & S. Wood, Pearl-street. || There is nothing slow * gradual—their course is swift, fierce, 
|! irresistible. The icy chains of winter are broken at one bound, and 


Messrs. Woops are the publishers in this country of Dr. John- || , , ; , , 
|| every thing which seemed torpid, bursts out in an instant into life 


son's well-known Review, which we need hardly remark stands in || 2 : ; : 
the first rank of the medical literature of the day. The last num- ! and vigour. But, after the fleeting spring and burning commer, 
ber, which we have intended to notice for some time, is even better | there follows a period of repose, and the year seems to pause in its Hi 
than usual. We were particularly pleased with the first paper,— re flight, and linger, as it were, among us, before putting on| 
its shroud of snow. And how beautiful is this season! We who 


i f Major Tulloch’s Statistics of the mortalit ng the | 
Ee ae ne ae eee | are tied down to the desk and the chair in the smoky city, of 


British troops at all the different stations, specifying the proportion : “ 
eee 5 || course know its loveliness only by report. And those to na 








f deaths b ch different dis , ete. It is full of i 1 | 7 
F Cees Ny Cee Sener San, oe pte sgn teel kinder fate or fortune has not denied the liberty of locomotion, are 


valuable facts, and leads to many interesting speculations. Some || * er ae ae ARN, 
| little wiser in this respect than ourselves. Fashion and folly swarm 


» observations, the writer } , go far towards un- ; ‘ : 
pahomdgaes<eecrrvilbrmeyaine Aer yas toatl Aaganie-ytenn i like flies in July and August. ‘Their votaries go forth in search of 


settling established theories in medical science. One such paper || : satin teateest, didlesh ankeneet : [ 
to the curious inquirer is well worth the subscription money. || the picturesque in the hottest, driest, and most oppressive season of || 


the year, and after having swallowed each his allotted peck of dust, 


Exercises for the Closet—for every day in the year. By William Jay. 8vo. || returns to town, deceiving themselves and others by the unfounded 
New-York : Roe Lockwood. | assertion that **they have been in the country.” No one knows 











Mr. Lockwood's is the handsomest edition yet published of a any thing of the beauties of our American scenery, who has visited 
work which appeared some ten years since in England, and which || it only in the heat of summer. Not till after our two or three 
has become very popular both in that country and our own. It || months of dust, perspiration, and languor are over, comes “ the 
comprises three hundred and sixty-five meditations, corresponding | sweetest morsel of the year,’ and we generally leave it unpicked. 
to every day in the year. These are marked by a richness of || ‘The Indian summer this year is one of the finest we ever beheld. 
fancy, an eloquence of expression, and above all by a spirit of ear- || The few early frosts have just tinged the leaves, and there have 


nest devotion which cannot fail to render them welcome to the || been no storms to beat them off. It is, in fact, summer softened. A 
warm haze hides the sharp outline of the mountains or lies liquid 








christian reader. | 
| upon , , : 
The Magazines. | this transparent veil. We welcome him gladly, for his rays are | 

The “New-York Review” is always marked by learning and || now bright, yet not burning. Instead «* hiding from his garish 
ability. The October number is every way worthy of its prede- || eyes,” we can look him boldly in the face. The breeze is bracing 
cessors. ‘The papers on the infancy of the American Union, and |} yet not keen, and every thing invites to exercise. The partridge 
on the correspondence of the Earl of Chatham contain a mass of va- || nestles in the bushes, and the frightened quail wings her swift 
luable information. But the most interestirg of all is the profound || flight across the fields. Hare, rabbit, and squirrel understand that | 


the distant valleys. The sun soon rises and easily pierces | 














essay on Coleridge’s Remains, and his peculiar views in philosophy. || the proper time for being devoured is at hand, and are army 
Hunt's “ Merchant's Magazine, we are glad to learn, has already || themselves accordingly. Or if you are a disciple of quaint old | 
obtained that liberal measure of support to whieh it is justly en- |, Izaack, stream and lake are smooth as glass, and though the lus- 
|| cious trout be now in season, yet the firm bass and the silvery | 


titled. Such a publication was greatly needed. It is intended | 


more particularly for the benefit of that great interest, the mer- 
cantile community. 


perch will reward your trouble. Now is the time of “ husking fro- | 
lies,” bees,” and “ coon hunts.” Now the torches flash upon the 
darkness of the woods, and the merry laugh echoes in the night. 











The tables and statistics it contains are peculiarly valuable, and 


many able contributors are already enlisted in its support. ! Now is the time fur long walks and rides, and moonlight rambles. 


management, as in the present instance, is on the gui vive to fur- 
nish all the available talent that can be procured. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood seem to have lost nothing by their absence ; they sing to- 
gether with great sweetness and harmony, sometimes a little too 
exuberant, a fault easily corrected, but always with great spirit and 
effect. Mrs. Bailey has been really an acquisition to the troupe. 
Her Liza, in the Sonnambula, is by far the best we have seen. 
Mr. Lefler—a very clever baritone, and of genteel appearance and 
address—has made a very favourable impression ; and honest 
Brough’s full-toned basso is heard again with great satisfaction. 


| Jones, also an old favourite, and Mrs. Vernon, are always acquisi- 


tions to the opera. The chorus is quite full and effective, and the 
orchestra by far the best in the Union, which no one will deny. 
There are, we learn, two new operas which Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
will shortly produce, besides several old favourites. ‘They are to 
be succeeded by Power, who plays a short engagement prior to his 
return to Europe. He is always a capital card, without reference 
to the currency and exchanges. Fanny, the divine Fanny, as all the 
beaux and belles insist upon calling her, plays an engagement be- 
fore she goes south. What are we to do for bouquets! Our old 
friend Grant Thorburn has charge of that department, and roses and 
carnations will flourish at Christmas.—The Vandenhofls, who are 
now playing at Boston, after a successful summer campaign in the 
British provinces, will, we hope, soon return to us. Having had so 
much opera and ballet, we shall be better prepared for the intellec- 
tual treat of tragedy.—Hamblin is converting the Bowery into 
an amphitheatre, and, next to Astley’s, we doubt whether any 
hpuse will be equally magnificent. He will open with the Battle 
of Waterloo in the ring and on the stage; and Charles Mason, 
who resembles Napoleon, it is said is engaged to personate the 
Emperour. This, after all, is the legitimate drama, for it will pay ; 
and Hamblin, when he throws himself upon his energies and re- 
sources, is always able to redeem an unsuccessful season. He must 
instruct his agent at Paris to go to Falcone's and bring out one or 
two of the most dashing and beautiful female equestrians. These 
are novelties which always take. Poor Gilfert understood these 
things, and contemplated the same arrangement.—The National 
theatre has risen like a phoenix from its ashes, enlarged, improved 
and beautified in a splendid manner, under the extraordinary enter- 
prise and perseverance of Mr. Wilson, who certainly must have 
found Aladdin's lamp, for he has erected a fairy palace without visi- 
ble means ; but in this country talent is means, industry is money. 
Of Horn’s new opera we intend to speak fully hereafter, and of the 
excellent operatic éroupe thus brought together.—The Chatham is 
doing a capital business iy melo-drama. Thorne proves himself to 
be active and enterprising. —Mitchell, in his little Olympic, depends 
upon variety ; his company is small and recherché, and he has full 
houses, which will increase in cold weather, as it is a snug and 
most comfortabie place to kill a dull hour. Mitchell seizes upon 
every sign, every event of the times, which he very cleverly em- 
bodies for the stage ; and he is a clever actor himself.—Y ankee 
Hill has engaged in a new enterprise, and has opened the little 
Franklin, quite embellished, painted, gilded and done up like a 
bandbox ; he has a vaudeville company of merit.—Having noticed 
the stage generally, we were about concluding this article with a 


long critique on Hackett's Lear; but, as we have no space for the 
present, we have laid it aside, merely saying that while great di- 


versity of opinion exists as to the merits of the performance of this 
arduous character, all unite in awarding him great praise for the ta- 
lent and research he has displayed in studying and representing Lear. 





The Election. —A lady correspondent complains of the frequent 
political meetings of the “opposite sex,” and wishes, ‘from the 
bottom of her heart,” that “ the election was over,” as the “ ward 
meetings ” interfere seriously with “ evening parties.” As the fu- 
ture will soon be the present, we refer her to the “coming on of 
time " for—a remedy. 


Old Trinity.—A beautiful engraving | of the old Trinity Church 
(copied from the one which adorned the Mirror some years ago) 
has been published by J. A. Rolph, No. 72 Carmine-street. 
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That Love thus shoots, and firmly roots, 
In woman’s heart we see, 


ground its 





Thro’ smiles and tears, in after years 
it grows, it grows a fadeless tree. 
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For ever may be seen, 
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The tree of Love, all trees above, 








dies! 









In rummer’s blocm or winter's gloom, 
A hardy, a hardy evergreen. 
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BEAUTIES OF KNOWLES’ NEW TRAGEDY, 
JOHN OF PROCIDA. 


LOVERS’ HEARTS. 


Tsoline.—He was ever good tq me. 

ernando will return to-night. I know 
fr will. My heart doth prophecy he will, 
And lovers’ hearts a strange foreknowledge have, 
Though they read not the stars. That’s he! Go, look. 
O, that this hour were past! Alas, ’tis thus 
We wish us ever nearer to our graves, 
With fear of this, and with desire for that, 
Flying from one thing, following another, 
As rushing from the very thing itself 
For which we pray, toward that we pray against ! 
Knew I the moment—ay, the very moment 
I wedded him—I should be spouse to death,— 
Away life! at once he should be mine! 


ENDURING LOVE. 
Love that is steadfast brooks not sacrifice. 
It may submit a while ; but, in the end, 
Jt ever claims its own—the paramount 
Of all affections ! 

PARTING LOVERS. 
He shall be mine! Shall private enmities 
On others’ parts set bars ’twixt those that love? 
Make of two hearts, grown one, two hearts again 
Distinct and alienate? Or rather—for, 
Judging mine own Fernando’s heart by mine, 
That can’t be done—untwine two lives, which Love 
Has drawn together till they grow like tendrils, 
Knotted and interwreathed, that without bruising 
You cannot part them—may be killing them ? 
I¢ should not be, and shall not. 











HONEST LOVE. 
Why should I blush 
To own mine honest love! Is love a thing 
To blush for !—Love !—the sacred root of all 
The household pure affections, things of truth 
And piety next what we owe to heaven. 


Love that makes friendship poor—that mocks enhancement— |! 


Itself possession endless! That’s exemple 

Of loyalty! Its master better served 

Than monarchs on their thrones, his throne himself! 
The more abounds in sunshine of content, 

Than density in clouds to quench the light. 
Whole in itself! Love, that is chastity 

Of more than vestal perfectness! ‘The world 

For choice, yet one with leave of heaven selecting 
And giving all the rest to negligence ! 

As the refiner the alloy, when once 

He finds th’ extracted gold. He shall be mine! 
The maid that’s not etanch stickler for her love 
Hath little on’t to strive for. She may smile 
Scornful good-bye, and turn upon her heel ; 

Forget and love again ; or think she does— 

For by the love I feel she knows not love. 

My love's a heap takes all my heart to hold, 

As rich as large, and sha’n’t be cast away. 


STRENGTH OF LOVE. 


Lies the reason at my door? 

to blame ‘—Then fit we part. If not, 
It is not fit! I have no right to suffer. 
Suffer, Fernando !—Did you hear me ?!—Heavens ! 
The boon, with showers of tears and gusts of sighs 
You won from me, I call it suffering, 


We part—why ? 
Am I 


Advance large claims to, with most poor pretensions— 
Once cleaving, cleaving still. We shall not part. 

You think to leave me—try! The cement, that 
Becomes a portion of the thing it joins, 

So that as soon they tear themselves apart 

As them from it, not more tenaciously 

Keeps hold than I. Piecemeal, they may disjoin us, 
But perfect, never ! 


FIDELITY IN LOVE. 


When I consented to become thy wife, 

I gave myself to thee. A thousand rites 

Not more had made me thine. I was thy wife 
That very hour—that very minute! All 

Ties of reserves, heeds, other interests, 

That held my heart from thee I snapped at once, 
And like a woman gave it thee entire ! 

Whole and for ever !—ay, so gave it thee, 
Were I and all my race in slavery, 

And it the ransom, which, on paying down, 
The shackles would fall off—gall as they might, 
They must remain. I could not take it back, 
Not even if I would. 


A LADY’S HAND. 


Heaven, what a hand ! 
Were it ethereal, yet were given to sense, 
What could be spared of it, or added to it? 
Shape? No!—Hue? No! Toucht No!—Does it breathe! 
It does! 
The airs of heaven! 





| 
| 
| 
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To find you would not take! But I’m a woman, 
Strong in the faculty your nobler sex 
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